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THE REGION 



The U*So SuprsBB Court* s ruling in May on freedom-of-choice 
plans is expected to have a considerable effect on the large 
numbers of Southern school districts using this method of 
desegregationp The court ruled on May 27 that although ^ee-choxce 
plans are not unconstitutional, school systems that had dual 
systems must act affirmatively to convert to a unitary system. 

This means that if the plan does not work, another method must 

be usedo 



The ruling, which concerned three school districts. New Kent 
County, Va., Gould, Arko, and Jackson, Tenn., came as no surprise 
to many Southern schoolmen, since the federal guidelines have made 
similar requirements for compliance. Harry R. Elmore, deputy 
state superintendent of public instruction, estimated that up 
to 90 per cent of Virginia* s school systems operate under freedom 
of choice. At least hi Tennessee school systems were reported 
as expecting to speed up desegregation because of the ruling. 



Alabama’s largest school system. Mobile County, had its 
freedom-of-choice plan thrown out earlier this year bv the 
UoS. Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals. That situation plus the 
Supreme Court’s new ruling in these other cases has wrought 
protests and pessimistic predictions in the state. The Mobile 
County school board— covering the district’s three cities of 
Mobile, Prichard and Chickasaw— has approved a re zoning plan 
that would place approximately 2,^00 Negro stidents in formerly 
white schools, and 1,UOO whites in predominantly Negro schools. 



The board held the meeting, at which the plan was announced, 
in the Municipal Theater. Some 1,000 spectators attended ^d many 
booed and hooted the board's decision. When Jeriy Pogue, di^ctor 
of the Neighborhood Organized Workers (NOW), took the stage to call 
for a school board that was at least I1.O per cent Negro, several 
police officers had to be called to the stage to help maintain 
order. About a fourth of the predominantly white crowd walked out 

of the theater. 

Parents of 20 wliite school children filed a motion in U.S. 
District Court to intervene in the suit and appeal the appellate 
court ruling. The parents contend that it would be unsafe for 
their children to attend previously all-Negro schools, because 
the relationship between white and Negro in the co^ty has 
deteriorated to such an extent that there now exists a clear and 
present danger to peace and tranquility.’* 
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Also during May, more than 10, 

meeting in Mobile* s National Guard Armory to map plans for resisting 
the court-ordered plan* A new organization was formed under the 
name of Stand Together and Never Divide (STAND) » The ^ohxle Comity 
school board, answering what was reported to be thousands of 
protests to its rezoning plan, said it could do nothing but obey 
court orders and submit the plan for approval® 



Gov* Albert Brewer, commenting on both rulings against ^ 
freedom of choice, said; "Because of this innovation of judicial 
decree* the courts are now declaring that a person in this re^blic 
no longer can exercise a choice* Logically extended, this 
can be applied to determine where a person lives and where and how 

he can make a living." 



A Negro attorney in Alabama, Fred Gray, said of the Supreme 
Court* s rulings "Our position has been all along that ^eedom of 
choice would not eliminate dual school systems *** *¥0 will c^e fully 
review all cases in which we are involved to determine if there is 

sufficient dese gre gation « " 



The free-choice ruling of the Supreme Court could have considerable 
effect in Florida, since 62 of the state* s 6? school 
some form of the plan* Only five counties have been classified as 
fully desegregated. Many principals were unsure what meantog the 
ruling would have for their districts, but some of the Flo^^a 
districts began talking of shifting to zoning pl^s to 
desegregation increases* The state school superaJitendent,Floy^ 
Christian, observed, "Over the years, the freedom-of-choice pl^ 
has made it possible for Florida to move in an orderly ^d effective 
manner toward full integration of schools, ^d Florida has made 
meaningful and significant progress toward that end. 



Although the court* s ruling was not expected to have any 
significant effect on Georgia di^ricts. Gov* -.e^er 
so incensed that he ordered all ^»gs on state -omed pro^rty t^ 
be flown at half-mast. State School Supt. P* 

no systems are reOying solely on the choice method, noti^that 
the wording of the decision was almost identical to the HEW 
guidelines already in effect. 



of 

of 

he 



»»We will encounter certain problems 
our systems regardless of whether the 
choice or one in whJ-ch administrators 
saide 



with desegregation in some 
method used is freedom 
assign pupils to schools," 
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Few South Carolina schoolmen were surprised by the ruling, 
according to reports <> State Supt® of Education Cyril Busbee 
said, "The decision in effect gives judicial support to tte 
guidelines previously established hy the Office of Education." 

In North Carolina, Dr. Charles F. Carroll, the state 
superintendent, said pupils in the 169 school systems will cmtinue 
to be subject to freedom of choice as long as that freedom ’ is 
administered freely, generously and without fear of intimidation o 
Carroll said the decision would affect NoCo systems only if they did 
not show good faith in the use of choice plans o *’The court’s 
decision has not ruled out freedom of choice— if it works, 
he commented 0 



ALABAM HIGHLIGHTS 















\) 
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The Mobile City-Go’unty School board adopted a new school 
zordng plarin co^Uancs with federal coart orders, which would 
Sfthe tediato effect of Negro studert^^ 

predominantly white schools and 1,U00 white students to predomnantly 

Negro schools. 

A group of white parents filed suit to intervene on the grounds 
that the transfer of white students to Negro schools would endanger 
the lives of the white students. 



A protest rally following the school board* s action attracted 
more than 10,000 angry parents 5 an organized resistance group was 
formed. 



The situation in Mobile, coupled with the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruling May 27 casting doubt on the future of fraedom-of-choice plans , 
brought protests and gloomo’^ predictions from Gov. Albert Brewer. 



# 
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ALABAMA 



Schoolmen 



The Mobile County School Board approved May 20 a rezoning plan 
demanded by the U.S. Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals March 12 as a 
way of accelerating desegregation in the state *s largest school 
system. Under the plan adopted by the board, vMch is subject to 
court review, approximately 2,^00 Negro students would attend formerly 
white schools and l,i;00 white students would be transferrred to 
predominantly Negro schools. 

To accommodate some 1,000 spectators, many of whom hooted and 
booed the decision, the board held the meeting at which the plan 
was announced in the Mobile Municipal Theater. The board explained 
it had no choice but con 5 )ly. The altered school zone lines would 
overlap many predominantly Negro and white residential areas in 
the three cities initially affected by the circuit court* s order— 
Mobile, Prichard and Chickasaw. 

District Judge Daniel H. Thomas, who was to review the plan 
May 27 , postponed the hearing without setting a date after federal 
attorneys asked for a delay to get additional information from the 
school board. 

The appellate court had said March 12 that desegregation was 
not proceeding fast enough in the state *s largest system (with 93 
schools and about 7^^000 pupils) and that only 2,008 Negroes out 
of more than 31,000 in the system are receiving desegregated education. 
It found that freedom of choice had not worked ’’toward the ultimate 
goal of a unitary system wherein schools are no longer recognizable 
as Negro or white.” 

In directing the Mobile district court to require a lengthy 
plan for faster desegregation through rezoning, faculty transfers, 
etc., the coui’t said ’’each student in the urban areas must attend 
the school serving his attendance zone (in the absence of) some 
convening non-racial reason for transfer.” (For details of that 
order, see report for March, ’’Legal Action.”) 

The predominantly white crowd that attended the Mobile board* s 
May 20 meeting was angry. The meeting was marked by frequent outbursts. 
When Jerry Pogue, Director of the Neighborhood Organized Workers (NOW), 
took to the stage to address the crowd, about a fourth of those 
present walked out. He called for a school board at least i|0 per 
cent Negro and said that courses in ’’black culture and black 
determination” should be taught in the school system. Several police 
officers were called to the stage to help maintain order as he spoke. 
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White parents claimed that crime and lawlessness i" 
where some ^0 whites would attend a Negro school ™^e the toeMfers 
dangerous. Mrs. Jacqueline Jacobs, a Negro, conceded that crime 
was rampant at Williamson but that her own children had been forced 
to attrad the school for years. White children are no better than 

Negroes, she said. 

Rev Leon Hill, pastor of Our Mother of Mercy Catholic Chinch, 
spoke arareprS^^^ of the Plateau-Magazine Point Comity 

Council in urging whites to accept A 

«If we»re going to cut off the dog's tail,” he said, "let's do it 

aU at once.” 



He was loundly jeered and booed. Someone in the audience 
shouted! "How many children do you have. Father? » A white mm 
accused Father Hill of having defied the law when 
rights march in Mobile. Some of the comments by protesting p^nts 
included these; "We will not surrender our children to the whims 
of a few" and that the price of desegregation is "too great and the 

burden is too heavy.” 



Out of the protesting parents grew a resistance movement which 
attracted a crowd of 10,000. (See Community Action.) Also, a suit 
was filed protesting that the mass transfers were dangerous. ^See 

Legal Action.) 



Harassed school board members, who were asked by some wM^es 
to risk going to jail, explained that they would be willing to if 
ll woSd accoiTplish anything. But the result wo^d be, board^members 
said," that some "outside experts” would be used to implement the 

court orders. 



No busing is involved in the board's rezoning plan, it was 
explained. The mass hostility was believed to be the greatest yet 
directed at a specific school desegregation plan in the state. 



When the board filed the proposed plans with the district court 

May 7, board President Arthur F. Smith Jr. said 

to^ transfer large numbers of students to comply with the appellate 

court's orders 



"The board sincerely regrets the inconveniences which the 
reorganization of attendance areas will bring to many students 
and parents. 

"The board has used every legal means available to it to keep 
our schools controlled by the local board of education. 
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»*We deplore that a court decree would be handed down placing 
on the school staff the terrible burden of coir^Jletely reorganizing 
the school system in such a short timeo" 

The board had been given until June 1 to provide its re zoning 
piano It requested that the district court permit next year*s 
high school seniors to remain in the schools they are now attending 
should the rezoning require them to change schools in their last 
year* No action on that request was taken in May* 

The board was compelled to conform to these words in the 
March 12 decision by the Pifth Circuit: 

”We insist on a new effort to draw zone lines on a non-racial 
basis* o* A conscious effort should be made to move boundary lines 
and change feeder patterns which tend to preserve segregation. 

”In the future, any boundary lines which simply encircle Negro 
residences without being explainable in terms other than race will 
be constitutionally suspect* To go a step farther, we hold that 
once attendance zones have been properly designated, the student's 
option to attend the nearest formerly white or formerly Negro school 
outside his zone must be eliminated." 

Speaking of the protesting parents at the hearing and of the 
movement to prevent the re zoning plan (Community Action), Board 
President Smith said: "We are wholly sympathetic with those who 
are protesting. But just about everything we do now is under 
court order. And we aren't the court." 

Many white parents, according to the Mobile newspapers, have 
said flatly they will not send their children to formerly Negro 
schools . 



•jf ^ 



Legal Action 

Parents of 20 white school children went into the U.S. Distrcit 
Court in Mobile May 29 to appeal for a ruling that it would be unsafe 
for their children to attend previously all-Negro schools to which 
they had been assigned under the system's new rezoning plan. State 
fen. Pierre Pelham filed the motion to intervene as defendants in the 
sul-o under which the Mobile County School Board was ordered to rezone 
for greater desegregation. 
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The attendance zone the board adopted would replace an 
area-option plan under which pupils previously could attend 
schools of their choice within a specified area. The board was 
ordered to rezone by a UoS, Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals decision 
March 12 « Under the plan adopted by the board, each pupil must 
attend the school serving his zone, whether formerly white or 
formerly Negro, 

Pelham said the suit would affect only the 20 students, who 
filed the petition through their parents , but that he intended » 
to file an amendment later to make the litigation apply in cases 
of all white students forced to transfer to Negro schools. 

The suit asked District Judge Daniel H, Thomas to reject the 
board’s proposed zone plan. It also asked the court to require 
the board to submit a plan based on freedom of choice. The suit 
stated "that the conditions in formerly all-Negro schools in 
Mobile County are so unstable and hazardous that it would be 
unsafe for them to attend such schools," 

The suit also alleged that Negro neighborhoods, through which 
white children must pass in walking to and from schools, are "unsafe" 
and would "further contribute to the peril" of the students. Under 
the Constitution, the svd.t said, particularly under the Ninth 
Amendment, students have the right "to go to and from public schools 
which they attend without fear for their safety or welfare." 

Parents, too, have a right to "be free from fear for their safety," 

These rights, Pelham said in his petition, "are as basic and 
fundamental as the rights asserted by the Negroes seeking school 
integration," He reviewed in detail race riots, mob violence and 
civil disorders throughout the United States over the past several 
srearss 

"This pattern of racial conflict,,, has now extended to Mobile 
County," where the relationship between white and Negro "has 
deteriorated to such an extent that there now exists a clear and 
present danger to peace and tranquility," 

The petition cited curfews imposed in Mobile and nearby cities 
between April 6 and April 12 to curb vandalism and disorder following 
the assassination of Dr, Martin Luther King Jr, 



* ^ 
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A three-judge federal panel heard testimony in Montgomery ^ ^ 
early May in a suit brought by the Alabama State Teachers Association 
in an effort to stop Auburn University from building an extension 
center in Montgomeryo ASTA, predominantly Negro, contends that the 
city already has a state -supported four-year college in predominantly 
Negro Alabama State College o Any money available should be allocated 
to ito Building a center, the plaintiffs contend, is an effort to 
perpetuate segregation— despite Auburn officials* statement that 
the center would be open to alio 

Dro Levi Watkins, president of Alabama State, testified May 2 
that his college with adequate financing, coi^d provide what is 
0 ji‘yisioned for the million Auburn branch in Montgomerj^o 

Dro Ernest Stone, state superintendent of education, said the 
programs of the Auburn center and Alabama State would not be the 
same because Alabama State provides mainly teacher education and 
is not basically a liberal arts college, as the center would be. 

Holman Head, Montgomery Chamber of Commerce Education Committee 
chairman, said Alabama State was not considered for use in the 
expansion program because it was felt the college "didn* t meet 

the needs o” 

Dro Harry Mo Philpott, Auburn University president, said Alabama 
State was not mentioned when he discussed with Dr. Frank Rose, 
University of Alabama president, the transfer of Alabamans present 
center in Montgomery to Aubin’n and the expansion to a four-year 
college . 

All of these three witnesses said there had been no specific 
study of educational needs in Montgomery County before the passage 
of the act establishing and funding the Auburn center. Dr. Watkins 
said that his college, with additional money, could provide all the 
undergraduate courses mentioned in a brochure on the new center.^ 
liberal arts, business and teaching, and adult education. He said 
Alabama State could also provide graduate programs, particularly 
in political science and business. 

forts to desegregate Alabama State, Dr. Watkins testified, 
have been primarily in teacher recruitment. Of 86 teachers, he said 
two are Caucasians, three are Filipinos, three Indian and one Chinese. 
He said there was one white student in the college), an adult fi’om 
Montgomery. 
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Joe» Lo Reed, executive secretaiy of the Alabama State Teachers 
Association, testified that he had talked with State Sen® Oo J., 

Goodwyn of Montgomery before the legislature acted on the Auburn 
center and asked Goodwyn not to push the bills » He said Goodwyn 
told him he had made commitments to white students from Montgomery 
who are currently attending schools in nearby counties » 

The federal panel called for written briefs by May 13 but 
there was no indication of when a decision would be forthcomingo 
In addition to requesting an injunction stopping the center, the 
plaintiffs asked the court to order that any new state institutions 
of higher learning in Montgomery be made part of Alabama State o 

* * 

The Autauga County school board filed suit in federal court to 
get permission to reconstruct classrooms at Autauga County Training 
School in Autaugaville » The justice department objected, contending 
that the construction would serve to perpetuate segregationo The 
Autaugaville school is predominantly Negroo 

The county system is one of the 99 in the state under a statewide 
desegregation order o All new construction must be approved by the 
three- judge co'»art in Montgomery, which ordered the systems desegregated 
in March, 1967., The court made the state superintendent directly 
responsible for construction, plans, but ultimately the court has the 
power to decide o 

According to the justice department’s motion objecting to the 
construction, the state superintendent notified the school that the 
construction would violate the court order. The justice department 
said the traind.ng school, with 1,110 students is located only one 
mile from Hicks Memorial School, predominantly white, with only 
267 students. 

Even if Hicks were filled to capacity, the government said, 
the enrollment would not meet the minimum of ^2^ recommended by 
the State Department of Education, Despite this, the justice department 
said, the Autauga board had not proposed to expand Hicks, 

Educational opportunities at both schools, the federal motion 
said, are inferior to those of other schools in the county, U,S, 
District Judge Frank M, Johnson Jr, set a hearing for June 17 on 
the question. 



^ 
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Community Action 

On May 2h, more than 10,000 whites attended a protest meeting 
in Mobile* s National Guard Armory to map plans for resisting a 
court-ordered rezoning plan designed to send himdreds of Negro 
students to predominantly white schools and white students to 
formerly Negro schools » A newly formed organization called St^d 
Together And Never Divide (STAND) planned a rally June ?o STAND* s 
president, Lamar Payne, said he was campaigning for a turnout of 

20,000o 



State Sen» Pierre Pelham was loudly cheered when he told the 
crowd he would file a petition asking the federal court to declare 
it dangerous to send white children into Negro districts and schools o 
The Mobile County school board, answering what was reported to be 
"thousands” of protests to its re zoning plan, said it could do 
nothing but obey court orders » Hundreds of Mobile citizens, it 
was also reported, wrote their senators and congressmen complaining 
of the court ordered rezoning o 



At the May 2h ralOy, Sen«. Pelham said the desegregation order 
jjould subject Mobile white students to "inhuman** and '* criminal 
conditions e Of one Negro school in Prichard, Pelham told the 
crowds **I wouldn*t care who told me to send my children there 
(to Blount High School) s I woifl.dn*t send themo" 

Pelham said police records showed there had' been more than 
^ investigations of crimes at Blount in January, 196?s "Now who 
wants to send his yo'ung*uns into that kind of mess?" 



Mobile has had very little racial friction over the years, 
but tempers were reported hxgh following the rezoning plan* 



^ ^ ^ 



What They Say 

GoVo Albert Brewer, who as Lieutenant Governor succeeded to the 
office on the death of Gov. Lnrleen Wallace May 7, e^ressed **great 
concern** over the rezoning desegregation plan in Mobile. In a press 
conference May 22, he predicted it could do **irrevocable harm** to 
the public school system. The Mobile forced desegregation plan, 
he said, **endangers the peace and tranquility of a county that has 
enjoyed excellent race relations.** However, he said he knew of nothing 
he could do and had no plans to intervene. He would abide by court 
orders, he said. 
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Brewer called the decision "inconceivable** in that it replaced 
with "arbitrary" school zones a "democratic plan of freedom of choice o" 

He expressed the fear that it threatens to undermine support of 
public education in Alabama *’at a time when support of our public 
schools is never more vital »*’ On May 31^ following the May 27 
UoSo Supreme Court decision that beclouded the future of freedom-of-choice 
plans, Brewer saids 

**We have seen a gradual and persistent takeover of our schools 
by the central govemmento Our people, of all races, have been 
frustrated by the interference into the affairs of local boards of 
education.'* Although Alabamians might not have liked freedom of 
choice, he said, they "had learned to at least live with this 
method of running the school systems o" 

"Except for a very small but vocal and suit-conscious minority, 
the parents of this state, in my judgment, were satisfied with 
the operation of the freedom-of-choice plan. 

"Because of this innovation of judicial decree, the courts 
are now declaring that a person in this republic no longer can 
exercise a choice. Logically extended, this rule can be applied 
to determine where a person lives and where and how he can make 
a living." 

(Brewer was referring both to the Mobile situation in his remarks 
and the Supreme Court ruling. He said the Mobile board had been 
denied its autonoity by the Court.) 

In another comment (May 29), Brewer said freedom of choice, 
for both whites and Negroes, "does not address itself to the court." 

He continued, "It is not a legal question but a social question." 

At month’s end, he said the step he is taking to JKLght federal 
intervention is to "work harder to elect George C. Wallace president 
of the United States." 

Fred Gray, Negro attorney who handled the case ( Lee v. Macon ) > 
which led to statewide desegregation of Alabama schools in March, 196?, 
said of the Supreme Court’s May 27 rulings 

"Our position has been all along that freedom of choice would 
not eliminate dual school systems.... 

"We will carefully review all cases in which we are involved 
to determine if there is sufficient desegregation. In my opinion, 
in most of the cases we will be going back into court and asking 
them to change the plan so we can do away with the dual system." 
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Two run-off candidates for the Democratic nomination for the 
seat being vacated by Senator Lister Hill denonnoed the Supreme 
Court ruling o 



James Bo Allen, a former lieutenant governor who led the ^eld 
in the first primary May 7, saids “The court® s jurisdiction and 
review powers must be restrictedo We must change our system at the 
federal level and elect federal judges in districts, thus making 
them responsive to the wishes of the people rather than to bureaucrats 
and high-ranking officials in Washingtono” 



His opponent. Congressman Arndstead Selden, said? ’’This judicial 
trend can be reversed either by the passage of legislation to make 
the federal judiciary more responsive to the people — and I strongly 
support such legislation— or the election of a president who ^11 
appoint judges dedicated to fundamental American constitutional 

philosophy o 

Although Alabama was not directOy involved in the latest 
Supreme Court legislation, all of the state's II8 systems are under 
federal court desegregation order's— 99 of them under a single ordero 



-if 



Under Survey 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Eights, meeting in Montgomery 
in late April and early May, said May 1 that some Alabam schools 
are failing to provide rural Negroes with the skills and training 
they need to get the jobs when employers want to hire themo 
Industry spokesmen who testified in the four days of hearings said 
repeatedly that one of the problems in complying with nondisc^mination 
provisions of the 1961; Civil Rights Act is the difficulty in finding 
qualified Negroes o 

A report by the commission's staff, which was read into the 
record, said the quality of education in Alabama's Black Belt is 
“very poor” and county support for public schools is “woefully 
inadequate o “ 

The commission's staff director, William Lo Taylor, commented 
at one point that some schools “not only are failing to comply 
with the (19^W Supreme Court decision, but they aren't even coirpOying 

with KLessy Vo Ferguson o” 

One commission member. Editor Eugene Patterson of the Atlanta 
Constitution, summed up the commission' s attitude s “Emplo^rs say^ ^ 
they can' “t" find qualified Negroes o Now we come down to the schools 
and find they're not even separate but equal o At what point do we 
start providing these skills?” 



:0 
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Patterson said iie was beginning to feel that "none of us realize 
the problems of a Negro parent who sees his child grow upoonot 
getting the same vocational training as the white child across town, 
and knowing what the eitqployer is going to tell himo" 

State School Supto Ernest Stone told the commission that Alabama 
is making progress and its goal is to see that *’every child is 
given a salable skill o” Stone said that many Negroes attending 
inferior schools could go to predominantly white schools if they 
chose o However, some Negroes who testified earlier had told the 
commission that the fear of economic reprisals kept some from doing 
that*, 



# 
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ARKANSAS HIGHLIGHTS 



HEW reported from Washington that 16p8 per cent of the Negro 
children in Arkansas schools attended desegregated schools during 
1967-68, based on a survey of ihk of the 222 biracial school 
districts » 

The Fordyce, BOytheville, l»fynne and Hermitage school boards 
were informed by HEW that their freedom-of-choice plans were not 
satisfactory. 

HEW inspected the Pulaski County (rural) School District and 
made a series of specific suggestions to the school board about 
changing the uses of the schools , mostly that small or unaccredited 

Negro schools be closed. 

The North Little Rock School Board notified HEW that it would 
use freedom of choice one more year, pending the completion of two 
new school buildings. 

The Jonesboro School Board changed the boundaries of four 
elementary school attendance zones in order to achieve better 
racial balance in the enrollments of the four schools. 

The UoSo Supreme Court ordered an end to the use of the 
freedom-of-choice plan by the Gould School District and also ordered 
the lower court to hear the plaintiffs on the use to be made of a 
new building on the grounds of the Gould Negro school. 

Both student and faculty groups at the University of Arkansas 
at Fayetteville called on the university administration to take 
steps to wipe out discrimination on the campus. 

The State Training School Board adopted a plan for the reception 
and classification of juveniles by which they will be assigned to a 
school. The board also decided to close the school for Negro girls 
during the summer, transferring them to the white girls schools. 

In his call for a special legislative session. Gov. Winthrop 
Rockefeller surprisingly listed an item for the appropriation of 
about $U0,000 to be used to reimburse school boards for legal 
expenses in desegregation lawsuits, but the bill received a chill 
reception among the legislators and was defeated in the House. 
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ARKANSAS 



Schoolmen 



The percentage of Negro children enrolled in desegregated 
schools in Arkansas in 1967-68 was I608 per cent, HEW reported 
May 280 This is based on a survey of ihk of the 222 biracial 
school districts. In those ll|li, the number of Negro children in 
desegregated schools was 17,7l46* (compared to about 19,^00 for 
all districts the year before and 6,807 for all districts in 

196^-66), 

The HEW survey found that in 10 Arkansas districts operating 
under court-ordered desegregation, the Negro enrollment percentage 
was 17*2 per cent (3,^6 out 20,1+26 enrolled). 

The state has nine school districts that have been held not in 
conqDliance with the Civil Rights Act of 196 l| and from which federal 
funds are being withheld; They are Bright Star in Miller County; 

Collins in Brew County; Elaine in Phillips County; Hazen in 
Prairie County; Junction City, Lawson, Strong and Urbana, all in 
Union County; and Stamps in Lafayette County, Proceedings leading 
to noncompliance orders have been initiated against two more 
districts. Village in Columbia County and the Union County District. 

The State Department of Education announced May 10 that 
$301, ^2li that had been withheld from the nine districts not in 
con^jliance had been reallocated to 30 other districts, most of 
which will use it to improve their summer programs. W. H, Moore, 
associate education commissioner for federal programs, said that 
Pordyce had been removed from the noncompliance list on April 11 
and had reclairoed $68,278 that had been withheld from it. 

^ ^ 

Reports from school districts 8 

Pordyce, Dallas County— At a special PTA meeting April 30 , the 
school board announced that HEW had found its freedom-of-choice 
plan unacceptable and descritted its intentions for changing it beginning 
next fall, W. R, Benton Jr,, board president, said that HEW had 
received a complaint earlier in the year that discrimination still 
existed in the Pordyce system and that the investigation which 
followed led to the ruling on the freedom-of-choice plan. 
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Beginning in September, Benton said, the first and seventh 
grades of the Jo' E, Wallace School for Negroes vdll be closed and 
those two grades will be fully desegregated in the white school 0 
In 1969, full desegregation will extend to the second and eighth 
grades© Freedom of choice will be used in other grades© The details 
of the plan beyond 1969-70 were not given© Benton said that this 
plan had been accepted by HEWo 

Supt© Jack H© Gresham said that nine teachers would teach next 
year in classes where their race would be in the minority© He did 
not give the breakdown of white and Negro teachers© He also said 
that the board hoped to have a new high school building ready by 
September, 1970, and that all students in grades 9-12 would attend 
there© The new building, which is subject to approval by the 
voters in March, 1969, is not a part of the new desegregation plan© 

Gresham also said that a summer enrichment program, for grades 
1-7, financed by federal aid, would have five white and five Negro 
teachers. Gresham said that the new desegregation plan was devised 
by the board working with an HEW team and a representative of the 
state Education Department© The Fordyce News-Advocate said that 
the PTA meeting was attended by sizeable crowd, including about 
2^ Negroes©" The Poi^dyce enrollment is about 81^ white and 
722 Negro© 

Blytheville, Mj.ssissippi County— After a two-day inspection by 
five HEW men, Waite Madison of HEW informed the school board June 6 
that its freedom-of-choice plan was not acceptable. He said that 
the freedom-of-choice plan had not eliminated the Negro identity 
of four Negro schools and that the investigators had found "grossly 
inferior" conditions in the four Negro schools© The Blytheville 
enrollment is about 3,^00 white and 2,^0 Negro. 

Wynne, Cross County— C© D© Landolt and a team of HEW men spent 
Tuesday, June h looking over the Wynne system, then informed the 
school board that its freedom-of-choice plan was not working well 
enough to be in compliance with the Civil Rights Act of 
He said that full desegregation should be achieved by 1969 and 
that a substantial start toward it should b€> made in the fall of 
1968. Seventy-nine Negro students had attended desegregated schools 
in 1967-68 and about the same number had chosen white schools for 
1968-69© The Wynne enrollment is about 1,900 white and 9^ Negro© 
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North Little Rock, Pulaski County— The school board has written 
a three-paragraph statement about its desegregation intentions, in 
response to notice from HEW in April that its freedom-of-choice plan 
was not productive enougho The HEW people at the same time urged 
the board to make a plan that would close the all-Negro Jones High 
School 5 the new plan does not promise thato North Little Rock has 
Jones High and the predominantly white North Little Rock High and 
is planning a new high school in the Lakewood section of towno 
The statement says, ’’the completion of the new junior-senior high 
school complex will allow the eventual phasing out of the senior 
high school section of Jones High School” (an earlier version of the 
sentence had said that Jones would be closed)* For 1968-69 the 
board intends to continue with freedom of choice but step up its 
faculty desegregation* In 1969-70, the statement says, it will 
switch partly to attendance zones with the conqpletion of a new 
junior high school in the Rose City section* All students from 
elementary schools in that part of town, including Roosevelt and 
Woodson, two Negro elementary schools, will attend the new junior 

high* 



Pulaski County (rural) School District— HEW officials mat 
with the school board May 7 and said that it would have to remove 
the final ’’vestiges of a dual school system” by September, 1969* 

The team, headed by Waite Madison, made numerous specific suggestions, 
but left it to the board to decide how to proceed. The county 
district gets more than a million dollars in federal aid each 
year, mainly because the Little Rock Air Force Base is within the 
district, and has been using the freedom-of-choice plan for the 
last three years* In 1967-68, 1,918 Negro children attended 
desegregated schools* The enrollment is about 19,000 white and 
5,000 Negro* The HEW men suggested-. 

That Nelson Elementary School, all Negro, enrollment 183, 
be closed* It is in a rural area in the east end of the county* 

The building is more than 1^0 years old* 

That J* C* Cook Elementary School, all Negro, at Wrightsville 
in the south end of the county, be zoned so that all elementary age 
children in the area would attend it* White children in that area 
now go south to Hensley or north to Fuller Elementary* 

That Viola Harris Junior and Senior High School, all Negro, 
at McAlmont, be closed* The location is a Negro settlement halfway 
between North little Rock and Jacksonville* The high school is 
unaccredited* The buildings are less than 10 years old* 
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•5f That Sweet Home High School, all Negro, be converted into a 
jimior high serving the nearby Puller High School, predominantly 
whiteo Sweet Home is a village just south of Little Rocko The 
school is not accreditedo 

* That Pankey Elementary School, all Negro, enrollment 80, 
be closed o The building is seven years oldo Pankey is a Negro 
settlement on state Highway 10 just outside the northwest city 
limits of Little Rocko Little Rock’s most affluent residents 
keep building homes to the northwest and they are now within a 
few hundred yards of Pankey» 

That Shaw Elementary School, all Negro, enrollment loU, be 
paired with Oak Grove Elementary, predominantly white, one school 
taking all children in the first three grades and the other those 
in grades i;-6o Both buildings are less than eight years old, but 
Shaw is "undercrowdedo” They are located in rural territory to 
the northwest of North Little Rock® 

The board members asked lots of questions but did not indicate 
what they would do» The district has 1^2 schools, 2k of them 
desegregated, nine all-Negro and the rest all-white. The HEW men 
said that they had not been able to figure what to do about two 
Negro elementary schools, Harris Elementary, at the same location 
as Harris Junior and Senior High, and College Station Elementary , 
located in a mostly Negro slum on the southeast corner of Little 
Rocko 



Hermitage, Bradley County— Supto W» W» Robertson called in 
nine of the 10 Negro teachers at the all-Negro West Side School, 
one by one, Tuesday, May 7^ sud informed them that their contracts 
would not be renewed for next yearo This was revealed by York 
Wo Williams Jro of Dermott, Negro president-elect of the Arkansas 
(Negro) Teachers Associationo A member of the school board. Earnest 
Williams, said that the board had decided to notify the Negro 
teachers because HEW had not responded to the district’s proposal 
to continue using the freedom-of-choice plan and that the board 
was afraid that HEW would order the district to abolish its dual 
systemo It has only two schools— Hermitage, predominantly white, 
and West Side, all Negro— and if they were combined, fewer teachers 
would be needed, he said. A week later the board received word 
from HEW that freedom of choice was not acceptable for all 12 grades 
and the board decided to close the top six grades at West Side School 
and combine them with the Hermitage School . It also then rehired 
six of the nine Negro teachers o Supto Robertson said that the three 
dismissed teachers were selected on the basis of their qualifications 
and preparation, not their race» At the board meeting May lU at which 
the new plan was announced, three Negro fathers presented a list of 
37 Negro children who attend the West Side School and said that they 
wanted to remain at West Side and would not attend the Hermitage 
School o 
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The West Side enrollment this year was 308 » Hermitage School 
had an enrollment of about including 6^ Negro childreno 

Little Rock, Pulaski County— At the board meeting May 30, 

To Eo Patterson moved that the board appoint a committee to study 
the UoSo Supreme Court® s new decision on the freedom-of-choice 
plan and make appropriate recommendations to the boardo The motion 
was adopted and board President Edwin No Barron Jro appointed 
Winslow Drummond, William Ro Meeks and Charles Ao Brown, board 
members 5 Supto Floyd Parsons and Deputy Supto Paul Ro Fair 5 
Herschel Friday Jro, the board® s attorneyj and Jerry Do Perrin, 
to the committee o Perrin, a former principal now on sabbatical 
leave, was chosen at the same meeting for the position of advisory 
specialist in human relations » 

Later in the meeting the board tried once more to decide 
whether to go ahead and build a running track at Booker Junior High 
School o This is an all -Negro school about two blocks from Horace 
Mann High School, all Negro, both of which would use the track » 

There is considerable oppostion to the project because of the 
uncertain future of the two schools » John W» Walker, Little Rock 
Negro lawyer who represents Negro plaintiffs in the Little Rock 
desegregation litigation, objected to the building of the track 
and went on to threaten the board with another lawsuit if it 
"persists” in operating all -Negro schools o Lavelle Johnson, Negro 
representative of the Neighborhood Action Council, an anti -poverty 
agency in the Horace Mann neighborhood, agreed with Walker, and 
said that the board woTild have to do more than either the Oregon 
Report or Parsons Plan promised to satisfy the Negroes in the east 
endo Those are two desegregation plans which the voters disapproved 
in the last eight months, Drummond, a lawyer, agreed with Walker 
that the board would have to act 5 he said that the Supreme Court 
decision in the Jackson, Tenn,, case "covers Little Rock to a ®To‘" 
Eventually the board delayed the Booker track but only because it 
is trying to reduce the cost from the $182,000 low bid, 

Jonesboro, Craighead County— The school board voted May lU to 
change the attendance zone boundaries of four elementary schools, 
starting next fall, to achieve more racial balance in their enrollments , 
The changes are expected to reduce the Negro enrollment in the North 
and East Elementary Schools and to increase in the West and Hillcrest 
Elementary Schools, The district has about 5,000 white and 500 Negro 
children, 

Stuttgart, Arkansas County— Six Negro students were graduated 
from Stuttgart High School, May 20, in the school® s first year of 
desegregation. Three were in the upper 25 per cent of the class. 

The Stuttgart Daily Leader of May 21 ran a picture on the front page 
of the first two of the six to receive their diplomas. 
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What They Say 

Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, May 29— Commenting with approval 
on the Supreme Court'' s freedom- of -choice decision, the paper said 
in parts ’’For Little Rock, in the circumstances, it is too late 
now to atteiT5)t another voluntary, dignified approach to meeting 
the law*s requirement for a unified school systemo Freedom of 
choice in the Little Rock district has become nothing more than a 
device for delay, even for obstructiono The new segregation-minded 
school board majority doubtless will go through the motions of 
defending itself in court, but there is no reason for the rest of 
us to have any illusions about the outcomeo” 

Bill Courtney in the Wynne Progress , May I6 — "The crowd of 
Negro students who barricaded Hill Mall7 Tuesday, and disrupted the 
University of Arkansas journalism and printing departments, an_ 
the Negro students who tore up Columbia University in New York, 
have answered at least one question for peaceable people; Now we 
understand why they were kept out in the pasto" 

Bin Courtney in the Wynne Progress » June 6, after the school 
board had been told that it would have to do better than the 
freedom-of-choice plans ”We have received orders from the federals 
to reorganize * our* school system to conform with their ideas about 
how we should handle the institutions we support for education of 
our children o Just what we have to do, how we* re to do it, and 
how we* re to pay for it, they offer no plan other than *it is a^ 
local responsibility 5 go ahead and do it and then we *11 decide if 
it* s acceptable o * 

"They offer no suggestions about how we* re to pay for the new 
buildings which will be necessary if we have to abandon part of our 
systemo If we understand their demands rightly (and it' is unlikely 
that ANYBODY does) we are called upon to abandon part of our school 
plant and jam all the students into one part;-- anything, just so 
they* 11 all be together in one great big checkerboard family o 

'*We sometimes wonder if the Supreme Court ever read Amendment 10 
of the United States Constitution which is "The powers not delegated 
■;to the United States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people o" 

It doesn*t say that schools are the responsibility of either the 
states or the federals, but if schools are to be run by federal 
edict, then they should be financed by the same iron hand that 
rules themo” 
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North Little Rock Times, May 30— After reading the school board's 
statement sent to HlilW that' Tt HOiild continue the freedom-of-choioe 
plan for another year, the paper commented xn parts "We are con^en , 
Lwever, that this is merely an expedient promise, "a^e to ^tis^ 
the federal government until school officials work out the Mohanics 
of what they have anticipated for months that they eventually wou 
have to do— draw new attendance zones for the city s schools, 
especially the junior and senior highs. We expect this to happen 

quite soon. 



L o o o o 



Pine Bluff Commercial, May 29-»"We were sorry to see the^^^ 
governor asking this sesHon of the legislature to provide still 
Another $li0,000 to help local school districts fight desegregation 
in the courts o The experience of Altheimer alone is instructive 
on this score 5 the Altheimer School District has paid out more 
than $^,60lio36 in lawyers^ fees and court costs and still owes 
$ll,U0l|o^3 moreo The result of all this investment has been one 
case lost and the other settled out of courtoooo 

The Warren Eagle Democrat in an editorial reprinted ^7 17 in 
Pine Bluff (Jomercial, designated HEW as the villain in the 
imbroglio over the iiring of nine Negro teachers at Hermtage, 
then the rehiring of six of them^ this was because HEW had delayed 
so long giving a decision on Hermitage’s freedom-of-choice plan 
that the school board felt it had to make a move anticipation 
of the decision, which did turn out to be the one the board had 

expected o 

Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, May 21-."Taxed with his fanure 
to support any or outright civil rights measures approved by 
CongreL over the past few years— or, rather, asked by the panelists 
on KARK-TV’s Challenge »68 program to explain his votes on those 
measures-Senator Pulbright could say only that passing laws 
’declaring® Negroes to be equal was ’not enougho’ Negroes, he said, 
’must have the educationo o o oto develop the talents to fill a proper 

role in our society o’ 

>»He had consistently supported programs that would help ’alleviate 
the disparity’ between Negroes and whites in such areas as education 

and health care and would continue to do soo „ 

voted against the other bills » This has been the best judgment of 
the people of this state and of most Southern states o I’m inclir^ 
to think that history will be much kinder to our judgment than i 
presently is because now you are witnessing the tumaroundo o o o 

”We are inclined to think just the opposite o What history may 
actually be forced to rule is that the situation was irretrieva y 
lost in the vacuum of leadership that existed momentarily in 
wake of the 19^ school desegregation decision and that was quickly 

filled by the demagogues o o o o 
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"When Senator Pulbright tells us that education is the only 
answer in the matter of racial differences and that these differences 
cannot be erased by law, the answers seem even sadder because they 
come from a man who quite possibly has done more for the cause of 
education as education than any man presently in Congress o We, too, 
know that racial differences, much less racial animosities, cannot 
simply be made not to exist by declaring them illegal o But we also 
know that the whole point to the courts” recent rulings in this and 
related fields was that the American Negro could not be “educated” 
out of his low estate within the framework of public education as 
it has always existed in this country o’* 

■jf * 



Community Action 

The Arkansas Council on Human Relations disclosed in its May 
newsletter that it was making a statewide study among the school 
districts to find out why faculty desegregation was not keeping 
pace with pupil desegregationo Elijah Coleman, executive director, 
explained, '’We”ve had some general complaints about faculty 
integration in the state o Most of the school boards tell us the 
difficulty is in getting white teachers who are willing to teach 
in predominantly Negro schools o What we” re trying to find out is 
whether that’s really the case or if these school boards are just 
dragging their feet o’’ 



The Pine Bluff NAACP sponsored a meeting the night of May 17 
at Sto John AME Church to commemorate the 19 % decision on school 
desegregationo About 1^ persons attendedo Dro Robert Jo Smith, 
Negro surgeon and the main speaker, reminded them that dedication 
and not numbers was the standard for judging the strength of the 
civil rights movement o He said that the 19^ decision was the 
beginning of the Negro revolution in America but that the life of 
the Negro in the south had changed little in the succeeding lit years o 
For example, he said, less than 10 per cent of the Negro children 
in Pine Bluff attend desegregated schools o 

•jf ^ * 

The Little Rock Central High School Class of 19^8 will have 
a 10-year reunion June 1^ at Hotel Lafayette in Little Rocko This 
was the senior class in the first year of the school crisis at 
Central High, the year that federal paratroopers were called out 
to keep peace at the school o One of the "Little Rock 9,” the nine 
Negroes who entered Central that fall, was a member of the class o 
Brooks Hays, a member of Congress at the time, who lost his office 
to a white supremacist because of his efforts to mediate the 
situation, will speak at the reunion» 



■5f 
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Three of the 10 church-sponsored kindergartens in Pine ELuff 
are desegregated, the Pine Bluff Coininercial found in a survey reported 
May 17 o Each of the three had one Negro child o Only two of the 10 
said that a Negro would not be accepted if one appliedo 

-Jf ^ 



In The Colleges 

Petitions signed by U?0 University of Arkansas students, asking 
for an end to racial discrimination on the campus, were presented 
May 3 to President David Wo Mullins o He said, "These are matters 
we are all concerned aboutooooWe are not in the business of 
dis crimination o I think we should be color blind in regard to any 
student activities 

The petitions grew out of a memorial held after the murder of 
Dro Martin Luther King Jr» in Memphis, April At that time about 
^0 students gathered on the steps of the university libraiy to 
mourn the slain civil rights leader® The petitions were presented 
to President Mullins by Dana Duke and MrSo Harriett Jasma, both 
white o 



The petitions ask the university tos 

^ Integrate all athletics « 

* Remove discriminatory off-campus housing from any lists 
furnished by the university® 

* Eliminate de facto segregation in women’s dormitories® 

^ Eliminate racial discrimination in sororities and fraternities. 

* Refuse to allow industries that discriminate to solicit 
employes on the campus. 

* Encourage Negro participation in extracurricular activities. 

* Present courses in Negro history, literature and culture. 

Form a permanent student-faculty committee to implement these 
recommendations . 



^ 
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Faculty members at the University of Arkansas at Fayetteville 
have organized a Comirnttee on Human Relations 3 which issued a 
statement of principles j^lay I6 signed by 170 of the faculty » The 
statement said that there was still ”an atmosphere which encourages, 
consciously or unconsciously, racial discrimination” in the university 
communityo "Despite the official policy of integration and the 
removal of most legal bars there remain many social and personal 
barso We therefore ask students, faculty and staff to oom us ^ a 
common effort to achieve an atmosphere of hospitality and good will 

toward alio" 



The statement made the following recommendations 8 

That the nniversity actively seek Negro ej?)loyBSj faculty and 
staff, at all levels; 

« That courses in Negro history, literature and culture be 
established 5 

That more Negro speakers of note be invited to the campus 5 

That students be encouraged to invite Negro participation 
in their organizations and activities 5 

•Sf That the university not recognize fraternities or sororities 
whose national or local charters or by practice exclude individuals 
on the basis of race, creed or color 5 

■Jf That the university use the full weight of its authority to 
encourage the athletic department to recruit and finance Negro 
athletes, especially those from Arkansas | 

^ That the university keep a list of off-canpus housing where 
the owners agree to accept all students regardless of race and refuse 
to list any others; 

•Jf That the university promote msaningful co-operative programs 
with the predominantly Negro institutions of higher learning in 
the state; 

^ And that the university set up an official committee to deal 
with questions of human rights on the campus o 
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Political Action 

The new state Training School Board voted 3 to 2 at a meeting 
May 23 at Little Rock to begin putting its desegregation plan into 
effect by closing the school for Negro girls at Fargo and transferring 
them to the school for white girls at Alexander o This is to be done 
during the summer o 

A special session of the legislature was meeting at the time and 
the next day state Seno Dora thy Allen of Brinkley, which is six 
miles from Fargo, expressed her indignation and persuaded both the 
Senate and the House to adopt resolutions asking the board to rescind 
its decisiono The board met again May 28 but refused to change its 
mindo One of the members, Jess Reeves of Pine Bluff, said that there 
were only two possible reasons for keeping the Fargo school open-«to 
maintain segregation or for "purely political reasons o" He said he 
was a segregationist but that segregation had already been ruled 
out by the courts 5 but if someone from the legislature came and asked 
the board to keep the school open only for political reasons, he 
would vote to do soo 

Seno Allen was aggravated at losing a state institution out of 
her county, but GoVo Winthrop Rockefeller said that that would not 
be the case anyway o The facilities, several buildings on 27? acres, 
will be put to some other use by the state, he saido 

Reeves and Mrso Esther Long of Ozark and Mrso Alberta Judah of 
Little Rock voted for the closing at both meetings o ReVo D» Jo 
Webster of North Little Rock, chairman and only Negro member, and 
Marion Go Ward of Little Rock voted against o There are 95 girls 
at the Negro school and 68 at the white school o 

At the meeting May 23 the board also adopted a reception and 
classification plan devised by the state Rehabilitation Service, 
and hired Paul Bo Shipley, Lewisville school superintendent, to be 
executive director of the programo 

There are about 550 juveniles in the four schools o Many of 
them-®maybe 90 per cent of the Negro girls at Fargo— do not belong 
in training schools, according to Reeves, they are just children 
with no one else to care for themo 

The board filed its revised desegregation plan May 30 in 
federal court at Little Rock as ordered by Judge Oren Harris o It 
said that the Negro girls school at Fargo would be closed over the 
summer and that after that all girls would be assigned to the 
school at Alexander, which is near Little Rocko 
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As for the boys, the board said it would follow the criteria 
prepared by the Rehabilitiation Service in making assignments » 

Boys ’’who are reacting to acute situational stress” will be assigned 
to the Pine Bluff school, now for white boys, and those ’’whose 
diagnosis indicate antisocial character development” will be 
assigned to the Wrightsville school, now for Negro boyso 

With regard to faculty desegregation the board said that the 
teachers and staff of the Fargo Negro girls school would be transferred 
to the other schools and that it had directed the superintendent of 
each school to give priority to Negro employment on the faculty and 
staffo 



^ ^ ^ 

Interviewed on a television program May I6, Seno Jo ¥0 Pulbright 
(D-Arko) said that he had opposed civil rights legislation because 
he though the best approach to the racial problem was to enact 
programs that would help the disadvantaged persons develop their 
talents o The Northern approach in Congress is to enact bills 
declaring equality, Fulbright said, while the Southern approach 
has been to enact legislation that will help Negroes upgrade 
themselves through vocational training and other educational 
programs. ’’Passing laws declaring them to be equal is not enough. 
They must have the education to develop the talents to fill a 
proper role in our society,” he said. 

Pulbright has two opponents in the Democratic primary this 
year and one of them is Jim Johnson, the segregationist leader 
of the state. 



•Jt ‘{f* 



Legislative Action 

Gov. Winthrop Rockefeller (R-Ark.) called a special session of 
the legislature May 20 (to deal with fiscal problems) and to general 
surprise included a request for money to be appropriated from the 
education fund to reimburse local school districts for the legal 
expenses of desegregation lawsuits. Such bills have been adopted 
from time to time in the last 10 years, including one in the 19^7 
regular session. The 196? act appropriated $7^,000 for expenses 
incurred in the calendar years 1966 and 19675 $3hy^3»91 of that 
has been disbursed to Saratoga, Morrilton, Altheimer, El Dorado, 

West Mempliis, Willisville, Marvell, Rison, Dermott and Gould 
School Districts. (Each district must prove ’’extrema financial 
hardship” to qualify for reimbursement up to $) per cent of its 
legal expenses.) The bill was to appropriate the rest of the 
$ 7 ^^ 000 . 
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The governor explained that the Gould School District had asked 
him to list the item in his call and that he had made a campaign 
promise to do so» He said it was not for purpose of defending or 
prolonging segregation but to make it possible for the school boards 
to obtain judicial rulings on various questions in the situation» 

When the bill (House Bill 29) was sent up to the legislature, 
it had the name of state Rep„ Jiirimie Don McKissack of Star City 
(which is in Lincoln County with Gould) on it as the sponsor o 
McKissack promptly crossed it offo The bill was finally sponsored 
by state Repo Charles Davis of Springdale, which is in Washington 
County, in Northwest Arkansas, where there are virtually no Negroes o 

About 10 Negroes, led by Dro Jerry Do Jewell of North Little 
Rock, state president of the NAACP, and John Wo Walker, Little 
Rock lawyers, picketed outside the state Capitol Friday, May 2k 
against the billo Dro Jewell said it was not ’’right to use our 
money against uso” He said there would be no legal fees to pay 
if the school districts would just follow the lawo Three other 
Negro organizations, the Arkansas Teachers Association, the 
Leadership Roundtable of Little Rock and the Arkansas Democratic 
Voters Association, notified the legislature of their opposition 
to the billo 

HB 29 was taken up by the House Education Committee on Tuesday 
morning. May 28 o Wo Co Shepherd Jr», president of the Gould School 
Board, argued for ito But Rep® Ode Maddox of Oden, a school 
superintendent in Montgomery County where there are no Negroes, 
commented that ”as long as we subsidize attorneys® fees for integration 
suits we are going to continue these suits” and he said the money 
should be used for teacher salaries o Repo Paul Meers of Little 
Rock said ’’The Negro feels this money is being used against himo 
This to him is a symbol o The amount of money is not great but 
it looms large in his view as a cause o” Several other committee 
members said that it was time for the legislature to stop paying 
the legal expenses and the committee voted 7 to 3 to give the 
bill a ”do not pass” recommendation o 

The bill came to the House floor that afternoon o Meers and 
Repo Herbert Rule of Little Rock spoke against it, Repo Paul Bates 
of Pine Bluff for ito The vote was 36 to 36, with the other 28 
members not votingo 

Rockefeller had received so much criticism over the bill that 
he had issued a statement explaining his positiono It follows s 

’’Let me make it absolutely clear that I am irrevocably committed 
to equal educational opportunities for ALL children in Arkansas o My 
administration has been based on that idea and will continue to beo 
I am equally opposed to the use of state funds simply to fight 
desegregationo 
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"At the same time, it is very often true that the best way to 
settle legal questions about desegregation it to give the local 
school board its day in courts Litigation is often the onOy reasonable 
and proper way to clear up confusion about the law» This clarification 
in court is often the best means of obtaining community co-operation 
in the course of action which the local board will finally pursue » 



"This right to litigate in good faith the contentions of the 
local boards should not be limited to the larger and wealthier 
districts o These districts have the reso\irces to erfqploy counsel 
to handle such matters o But it may be a substantial burden on a 
small district with very limited resources » 



"Accordingly, at the request of several of these small school 
districts, I have included in the call for the special session a 
provision allowing the amendment of Act 6^5 of 1967, which .d.11 
permit the partial reimbursement of local school boards for certain 
legal expenses o placing it in the call, I provided ’^^®se 
districts the opportunity to convince the legislature of the 
merit of their proposal o There is no administration bill as sucho 
The districts are handling the legislation on their own» 



"Finally, I am opposed to using this act for obstructionismo 
Accordingly, I am asking the sponsors of this legislation to tother 
amend the original act to provide that the state Board of Education 
<may’ rather than * shall* reimburse local districts under this acto 
This gives the state board the discretionary power to make a 
judgment as to whether this money will be used in a fair and reasonable 

manner o" 



The first such reimbursement act was adopted in 19^9 during 
the Little Rock school crisis o Under that and succeeding acts a 
total of $79,U87o83 was paid out to local districts, not including 
the $3li,?63o91 paid under the 1967 act» 



■if ■if 



Legal Action 

While the UoSo Supreme Court* s decision in three cases May 27 
did not deal the freedom-of-choice concept a final blow, it did 
throw out the choice plan used since 196^ by the Gould School District » 
Associate Justice William J« Brennan Jr», reading the unanimous 
decision, said that the Gould board* s choice plan "rather than 
furthering the dismantling of the dual systemo o o «has operated 
simply to burden the children and their parents with a responsibility 
which Brown placed squarely on the school board o" 
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The court riiled that the Goiad board “imist be req\3ired to 
formtaate a new plan, and in the light of other copses that appear 
open to the board, such as zoning, fashion steps which promise 
rea3,istically to convert promptly to a system without a white school 
and a Negro school, but ^ust schools o” 



It was a landmark ruling since freedom of choice is so widely 
used in the Southo mth the Gould case, Arthur Lee Raney e_t_ al^ 

Vo The Boa rd of Education of The Gould School D istrict et Ql°5 
lie court rtdecL in similar cases from Jackson, Tenno, and wew Kent 

County, Vao 



That Gould got into court at all, much less in a "lajor decision 
by the Supreme Court, seemed, in retrospect, unlikelyo It was a 
fluke," said John W, Walker, the Little Rook Negro lawyer who _ 
represented the Negro plaintiffs. "It was Carrie Dilworth," is 
the way the white leaders in Gould look at it . Gould has no ^story 
of racial trouble although the Student Non-violent Co-ordinating 
Committee worked hard there for a few years in the early 1960's. 

When the 1961t Civil Rights Act was adopted, the school board 
decided to desegregate all 12 grades in September, 1965 
freedom of choice o Seventy-one Negro children chose the white 
school o But because of crowding, 28 of them who wanted to enter 
the fifth, 10th and 11th grades were rejected— and that set in 
motion the events that ended with the Supreme Court decision of 

May 27o 



Early Tuesday morning, Septo 7^ 1965^ MrSo Dilworth, now 68, 
started toward the Gould School with about 20 of the chil^en 
whose choice had been rejected, one of them her grandchildo A block 
from the school they were met by ik State Police cars containing 
19 troopers and l5 deputy sheriffs » Supto T„ Raymond Sage had 
heard that there would bo a protest march and had obtained an 
injunction against demonstrations and meetings “held for the purpose 
of heaping disgrace” on the school systemo Such a show of force 
surprised Mrs» Dilworth and also angered her» 



As she says now, looking back on it, ”I was surprised our 
white people would act like thato I had hoped they would find 
an opening for the children if we came backo But uhere was all 
these state highwaymen saying we was going to marcho I didn t have 
no thoughts about what they thought we was thinking about » 



She has been feuding with the white establishment at Gould all 
her life, to the point of running a futile race as a 
candidate against the longtime mayor, Ao L<, Butcher » when t^ 

SNCC workers arrived a few years ago, she furnished them lodging 
and helpo Nowadays there is neither SNCC nor NAACP in Gould o The 

young people is a little afraid now,” Mrso Dilworth sayso "It*s 
the old people who make them afraido They got a little Social 
Security and welfare and they® re sickly o We got to get a new 
name and a new organ! zationo ” 
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Before Septo 7, 196^, was out, the lawsuit had been filedo 
In the first hearings Supto Sage mentioned that the board was 
planning to construct a new high school on the campus of the Fields 
School, which is all NegrOo Walker, for the plaintiffs, attacked 
that on the ground that a new building there would tend to attract 
Negro students which would keep them segregated in contravention of 
the 19^ Brown decision 0 He asked the court to order the Board to 
place all new facilities on the grounds of the Gould School 0 
Federal Judge Gordon E« Young of Pine Bluff dismissed the complaint 
April 26, 1966, and Walker appealed to the Eighth Circuit Court of 
Appeals at Sto Louis* 

In the meantime Walker had filed a similar complaint for 
Negro clients in the Altheimer School District and Judge J* Smith 
Henley of Harrison had ruled against them* Again Walker appealed* 
Because the court reporter in the Gould case became ill, the 
Altheimer case got ahead on it in the appeal process and was heard 
first by a panel of judges consisting of Gerald W* Heaney of Duluth, 
Minn*, Donald P* Lay of Omaha and M* C* Matthes of St* Louis* 

They ruled for the plaintiffs, including a precedent-setting order 
to the board to construct all new buildings with the express purpose 
of ending segregation* 

When the Gould appeal was heard, it was before Judges Martin 
D* Van Oosterhout of Sioux City, Charles J* Vogel of Fargo, N*D*, 
and Tloyd R* Gibson of Kansas City* They upheld the dismissal by 
the lower court in what seemed to Walker to be a clear-cut conflict 
with the decision in the Altheimer case* If the appeals court had 
sent the case back to Judge Young with instructions to work out some 
feasible plan, Walker now says, the Gould case probably never would 
have gone any farther than that* Instead the appeals court denied 
all relief and said that the conplaint had no merit, whereas 
Walker saw it as almost Identical to the Altheimer case* So the 
appeal to the Supreme Court was made inevitable* 

Gould is a farming community of about 1,100 population in 
Lincoln County in southeast Arkansas* The district has two schools, 
the mostly white Gould School and the all-Negro Helds School, which 
are about 10 blocks apart* There are 31^ white and U77 school-age 
children in the district* About 1^ per cent of the Negroes attend 
the Gould School, the rest go to the Fields School* 

In the May 27 decision Justice Brennan said that the dismissal 
of the complaint by the district court was "an improper exercise of 
discretion" and cautioned that in the future such dismissals "will 
ordinarily be inconsistent with the responsibilities imposed on the 
courts by the Brown case*" 
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Brennan ordered the lower court to hear the plaintiffs on how 
the new building on the Fields School campus— =which has been completed 
while the case was on appeal — should be usedo Walker has amended 
his appeal, after the building was completed, to ask the court to 
order the school board to use the Gould School as a junior-senior 
high school for all students and the new Fields School as an elementary 
school for all children o 

The Gould Board was represented by Robert Vo Light of the Little 
Rock firm of Smith Williams Friday & Bowen o With Walker for the 
plaintiffs was Jack Greenberg of New York of the Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund of the NAACPo 
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The Marvell School District in Phillips County is under order 
from the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals to begin faculty desegregation 
in 1968 and to complete it by 1969 ° The board’s attorney, Robert Vo 
Light of Little Rock, asked for a hearing on May 3 at which he told 
Judge Oren Harris that the board was committed to carrying out the 
appeals court mandate but that he wanted to have some of the school 
officials testify about problems they had encountered o 

The superintendent and his staff have been planning for faculty 
desegregation since the appeals court ruling in February, Light saido 
"They are doing this, your honor, not in a vacuumo They are not doing 
it in an urban comraunityo » o oThey are doing it in a rural Mississippi 
delta county where agriculture is the only activity, where approximately 
80 per cent of the population is Negro, where there has been an 
absolute and coi» 5 )lete separation of the races for 100 years in 
every aspect of community life, broken only three years ago by the 
initiation of the desegregation of the public schools «" Light said 
he wanted to give the court some idea of what to expect later on 
as the actual assignment of teachers took place » 

Judge Harris declined to hear any such testimonyo He said that 
he realized there were problems but that the testimony would 
accomplish nothing since the appeals court has already ruled on what 
is required o Besides such testimony might stir up animosity and 
make it even harder for the school board to solve its problems, he 
saido The board has been able to work out its pupil desegregation, 
he said, and he was confident that it could also work out faculty 
desegregation, with serious thought and the right attitude » "Between 
now and August or early September there should be some soul searching," 
he commented o 
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He directed some of his remarks toward the teachers who are 
being asked to teach students of the other raceo "Somebody could 
tryo They might find it was not nearly as bad as they thought it 
was going to bee I have seen that in other instances o I have 
talked to some of the teachers [in other districts] who decided 

to try ito" 

The Marvell District had no faculty desegregation during 
1967-680 The district has 62 ^ white and 1 , 67 ^ Negro students o 
About 230 of the Negro children attended desegregated classes 

in 1967-680 

Judge Harris directed the Marvell Board to report to him by 
Augo 1 on its faculty desegregation plans, on its plans to operate 
school bus routes on a nonracial basis and the procedure to be 
used to make sure that all students and their parents receive 
notice annually of their right to make a choice of schools » 

rr * * 

The remaining charges from the three dynami tings in Little 
Rock on the night of Septo 19 ^ 9 , were dismissed by the state 
May 10 in the Circuit Court of Pulaski County« Dynamite was used 
that night to damage the Little Rock School Board offices, the 
private business office of the mayor and a city-o^ed car used by 
the fire chief, which was parked at his' homeo This was in protest 
of the reopening of the Little Rock high schools on a desegregated 
basis after they had been closed by then Govo Orval Eo Faubus for 
one year to evade desegregationo 

The charges left over were those of injuring property with 
dynamite and they were against Eo A© Lauderdale Sr© and Jesse 
Raymond Perry, both of whom had served time in prison foi' the 
other dynami tings© The prosecuting attorney's office said that^ 
there were various defects in the cases which would prevent their 
ever being brought to trial successfully at this late date© 



The Little Rock School Board has a rule that a student who is 
arrested is automatically suspended from school until the charge 
is disposed of in court© This rule was attacked May 20 in a federal 
court lawsuit filed by John W© Walker, Little Rock Negro lawyer, 
for two Negro boys, a senior at Horace Mann High School and a Junior 
at Central High School, who had been arrested on misdemeanor charges© 
Walker said that the application of the rule would prevent the Horace 
Mann Seri or from graduating with this class and would prevent the 
11 th grader at Central High from taking final examinations, thus 
wasting a year of school work© The case is Robert Doe© v© Barron et al © 
Since they are minors the real names of the two plaintiffs were 
not used© 
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Judge Jo Smith Henley of Harrison got the case, but the parties 
in private conferences worked out a way for the senior to meet 
graduation requirements and the 11th grader to take his exams, and 
no court action was required o 



# 



DELAWARE HIGHLIGHTS 



The future of Delaware State College in Dover, closed May l6 
after riots by the student body, is uncertaino Lifted coirane^einent 
ceremonies were conducted in June, vdth attendance by invitation 
onlyo Members of the National Guard remained on campus as 
graduation :; fites were held in a Dover schoolo 

The State Board of Education is pondering a policy concerning 
the teaching of contributions of minority groups o 

# 



o 
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In The Colleges 

CoinnBncement exercises were conducted June 3 in a Dover elementary 
school for 123 seniors at Delaware State Collepe, which was closed 
for the academic year on May I 6 by the Board of trustees after riots 
by the student bodyo Admission for the graduation program was by 
special pass only, and a car with six Dover policemen in it sat 
outside the auditorium during most of the ceremonies o 

Five honorary degrees, including one to former baseball star 
Jackie Robinson and another to John No McDowell, chairman of the 
board at Delaware State, were presented by President Luna lo Mishoeo 
The Rt, ReVo William Go Ryan, president of Seton Hill College in 
Greensburg, Pao, told the graduates that militant protests are 
justified without violence— in seeking equality for the Negro® 

Delaware State’s enrollment of some 900 is more than 80 per 
cent Negro. Msgr® Ryan noted that Delaware State has had its 
difficulties, but said that was not a unique situation® ’’Admittedly 
there is room for improvement at Delaware State® Where isn’t there? 
Look at my alma mater Columbia.” 

The speaker praised the progress of desegregation at the Dover 
institution® ’’Delaware State is a college that is exeiqplary for 
being a truly integrated school,”' he said. 

Absent from the ceremonies --where the audience barely outnumbered 
the graduates-were the two key figures that led to the closing of 
the school® One was Leroy Tate, president of the student body, 
who led a demonstration on May 10 that prevented official dedication 
of a student center in honor of Dr® Martin Luther King® 

Gov® Charles L® Terry, at that time, left the dedication 
ceremonies after the students refused to allow him to speak® The 
governor did not attend the comencment services but spoke instead 
to graduates at Lord Baltimore High School at Ocean View in Sussex 
County, Del® However, his office was represented by Lt® Gov® Sherman 
W® Tribbett, and Mrs® Terry sat in the audience® 

There was evidence of trouble at Delaware State as early as 
March, when the student body conducted an academic strike for certain 
privileges, and invited a number of Black Power advocates to campus 
functions ® During one of the functions , a white photographer was 
roughed up while attempting to take pictures, and cars of white 
newsmen were pelted with rocks as they left the campus® 
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However, both the administration and law enforcenent officials 
were caught by surprise at the extent of the protest on May 11 
when the governor attempted to dedicate the student center o At issue 
was a protest against the board of trustees, at the same ceremony, 
for not dedicating a new dormitory in honor of Medgar Evers, another 
civil rights leader slain in Mississippi in 1963 » As the dedication 
ceremoixy began, Govo Terry was introduced by James Co Hardcastle, 
a Negro member of the board and administrator in the Dover school 
districto Hardcastle called Terry "a friend of higher educationo" 

As the governor took the stand, he was interrupted by a loud 
roll on a bongo drum and chants from some 7^ students o The governor 
backed away from the podium, and Dr. Mishoe arose. ’•I*d appreciate 
it very much if you would not interrupt,” he said. But Dr. Mishoe 
was also interrupted by another drum roll and more chants. 

The governor returned to the stand, pointed his finger at the 
group, and saids ”I have no more interest in speaking to you few 
than you have in listening to me,” and returned to his seat. 

As other students:, including Tate, mounted the platform, 
state police cars from a nearby troop arrived on the campus, and 
the governor departed in his limousine. 

Dr. Mishoe, as he took the stand for the fourth time, stated 
that ”we are going to postpone this dedication ceremony in the 
public interest and to avoid bloodshed. Earlier, the president 
had explained that a name had not been selected for the dormitory, 
and that the request from the students to name it for Evers hs?.d 
come too late to be considered by the board. However, the students, 
led by Tate, held their own dedication of both buildings. After 
the incident, the board president issued a statement which said 
in parts ”A group of... students showed disrespect for their own 
college, for the highest office in this state, and for the late 
Dr. Martin Luther King. 

“They also displayed a lack of sincerity, since it was the 
students themselves who requested that the student center be dedicated 
in the memory of Dr. King a request granted quickly and with full 
accord by the college trustees®” 

Two days after the outburst, Tate was suspended. Dr. Mishoe, 
in a formal letter to the student leader, noted that he ”led a 
group of students in the complete disruption of an official activity 
of the college.” The letter noted that Tate should ”solve the 
matter with the board rather than by further demonstrations.” 
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On May 1^, a day after the news of Tate*s suspension was made 

public, the college was closed to visitors as state police blocke 

all entrances 0 ”We»ve heard that students from Cheyney and Howard 

might be invading the campus and we have taken this precautionary 

measure,’* Dro Mishoe stated o 
^ ■* 

On May I6, while Govo Terry was in Wilmington to tape a 
television show, some 200 students barricaded themselves in the 
administration building and refused Dr, Mishoe entrance. 

Gov, Terry, working in co-ordination with Atty, Gen, 

P, Buckson, immediately ordered 12^ state policemen and a National 
Guard battery of more than 100 men to enter the campus and 
order. At this show of force, the students agreed to leave peacefully 
the administration building for a meeting at the student center, 

Sere they presented a list of demands that includeds reinstaten^ent 
of Tate, and amnesty for all protestors, resignation of Dr, Mishoe, 
new courses emphasizing African people, an apology from Gov, Terry, 
and an increase of the Negro members on the 11-member board 01 
trustees from four to eight. 

The demonstrations at Delaware State found some support at the 
University of Delaware in Newark, a predominantly white institution, 
which numbers some gO Negroes among its student body of 6,500, 
Approximately 100 students at the university, during the Delaware 
State demonstration, staged a sit-in in the student center, but 
quietly departed on the morning of May 17o 

However, they made the following demands in a petition presented 
to the board of trustees? more black professors, and black members 
on the board of trustees, more Negroes in responsible executive^ 
positions, a black cultural center and courses on Negro and African 
history, active recruitment of black students, and complete financial 
aid for disadvantaged black students, 

’’Make the university relevant to the black and poor white 
community of Wilmingtons free courses on Saturdays and Sundays, also 
for people without high school education,” 

The students also called for the reinstatement of Tate and the 
granting of all demands of Delaware State College students. The 
protestants at the university included both white and Negro students. 

Even as the Delaware State students presented their list of 
grievances, the board of trustees voted to close the school and 
mail the diplomas and grades to students as of May l6. Commencement 
services were cancelled, and all students were ordered to vacate 
the carpus by 3 Pom, on May 17 o 
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Motels were provided in Dover for those students who were 
unable to arrange transportation., By May 18, all students were 
gone and only a small detachment of state policemen and Guard 
personnel remained o 

A decision to hold commencement exercises was made on May 19, 
when the board also announced it would hold summer school beginning 
June 17, as scheduled o However, there will be no provisions for 
summer students to stay on campus, and all students must leave by 
^ Porno A decision as to whether the college will reopen in 
September has not yet been madeo 

There has been considerable discussion among members of the 
General Assembly as to whether the college should be converted 
into a two-year community college » One such college already exists 
in Georgetown in Sussex County and another will open in September 
in New Castle County o Delaware State is located in the state’s 
third county, Kent, which has no such facilityo 

^ ^ ^ 



Schoolmen 



The State Board of Education has postponed until July a decision 
on whether to teach contributions of minority groups to American 
society to Delaware pupils » At the July meeting, the assistant 
superintendent of public instruction is expected to present for 
board consideration a new policy for selection of school books* 

Dro Howard E» Row, at the June meeting, said the Department of 
Public Instruction believes all materials should treat the contributions 
of minority groups, particularly those of Negroes, in proper 
perspective* 

The six-member board, which includes one Negro, agreed with 
Dr* Row’s contention that it is just as educationa3.1y unsound to 
put any minority group into a special classification as it is to 
ignore it. Dr* Row said the department, in selecting books, will 
pay more attention to content, rather than physical features, 
such as print or bindings* 



# 



HiORIDA HIGHLIGHTS 



The Supreme Court'' s ruling that freedom-of-choice plans to end 
school segregation may be inadequate is likely to have considerable 
effect on Florida schools o 

Federal funds for schools are not a take»it-or-leave«it 
proposition j a Sto Lucie County school official told Kiwanians—— 
if you* do not comply with HEW they may take it^ but they will not 

leave you alone o 

• 

Little Union County in North Florida decided to desegregate 
its three schools completely next falls all students going to the 
school assigned by their age and grade groups o 

Big Dade County's 2lli-school system was an early leader in 
desegregation but still is having troubles o 

Fourteen members of the United Black Students staged a sit-in 
at the University of Miami , were arrested and carried away 
by police o 

A Negro Daytona Beach athlete decided he would go to Minnesota 
rather than Florida State after receiving "threatening" letters » 

# 



o 
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Schoolmen 

The UoSo Supreme Court’s decision that freedom-of-choice plans 
of school desegregation were inadequate in many cases and should be 
abandoned is likely to have considerable effect on Florida schools, 
State School Supto Floyd Christian said in Tallahassee May 27 » 

Sixty- two of Florida’s 67 county school systems use some form of 
freedom of choice, but only five counties— Dade, Charlotte, Holmes, 
and Okeechobee — have been adjudged fully desegregated by 
officials 0 

Supto Christian saids "Over the years, the freedom-of-choice 
plan has made it possible for Florida to move in an orderly and 
effective manner toward full integration of schools, and Florida 
has made meaningful and significant progress toward that endo" 

In the fall of 1967, Christian said, 689,iiU7 white and 10U,5ol 
Negro children were in desegregated schools » Total enrollment in 
the state was 929, 89U white and 288,672 Negro pupils o 

County school superintendents were unsure just what effect 
the newest ruling would have on their systems o Dr o Raymond Shelton 
of Hillsborough (Tarrpa) said news accounts of the decision were too 
brief and too general for him to determine whether the decision 
would affect Hillsborougho He noted that Hillsborough is equal 
to the state level of desegregation with 18 per cent of its pupils 
in mixed classes o 

Brevard County (Cape Kennedy) Supto Frank Brown said his 
system is already ahead of the decision» The Brevard school board 
had asked the University of Miami Desegregation Center for an 
iirproved plan of desegregation to distribute Negroes at an even 
ratio in all schools » Some problems in busing are expected, he 
said, but will be me to 

Polk County (Bartow) is in the second year of a court-ordered 
freedom-of-choice system and Supto Shelley Boone was unsure of 
the ruling’s effecto "This big question is what the decision will 
do in terms of next year since we have already planned our building 
program for next year and have received our pupil requests for 
assignment," he saido Under the current plan, Polk’s ^,000 students 
Include 3,000 Negroes in desegregated schools o There are 7,000 
whites in desegregated schools o 
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In Stuart, county seat of Martin County, Supto Jiin Navitsky 
said he expects no problems because the system already has dropped 
freedom of choice in favor of a zone plan in which students may ^ 
choose any school within a particular zone» The county has eliminated 
all dual -school situations above the sixth grade and elimination 
of the three remaining predominantly Negro grade schools await only 
construction of new facilities o 

Pinellas County (Clearwater) announced May 18 it would switch 
to a system of zones, which will result in the transfer of some 
3,000 students. Affected will be nine senior high schools, 10 Junior 
highs and three elementary schools. The county’s last two all-Negro 
schools— Pinellas Junior-Senior High in Clearwater and Union Academy 
in Tarpon Springs— will be eliminated by the plan. In addition to 
con 5 )liance with desegregation guidelines, the new zone system is 
expected to correct extreme overcrowding in many schools in St, 
Petersburg and Clearwater, The plan was expected to be approved 
by the school board June 12 o 



-if 

Collier County (Naples) schools are the subject of a complaint 
to HEW officials because the school board, in attempting to comply, 
approved the phasing out of four all-Negro schools and transfer of 
their students to white schools » 

Albert Lee, PTA president of the all-Negro Pinecrest school 
in Immokalee, said the plan was ’’extravagant, discriminatory and 
prejudicial to Negro students’ welfare,” Besides Pinecrest, the 
schools scheduled for phasing out are Bethune at Immokalee, DuPont 
at Everglades City and Carver in Naples, 

Lee said one of the two Immokalee schools is less than 12 years 
old and that to phase it out would be wasteful. He said discrimination 
vail result because Negroes will lose a community asset and that 
the reassignment of Negro pupils to a school in a white growth area 
”is official surrender to pressure from white parents who have 
declared they will not send their children to schools in the Negro 

community, ” 



^ ^ ^ 



Compliance with HEW guidelines is not a matter of choice, St, 
Lucie County School Supt, Ben Bryan told a Kiwanis Club nBeting in 
Fort Pierce, In response to a question, Bryan said about $500,000, 
or 10 per cent, of St, Lucie’s school budget comes from federal 

funds. 
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"Some people get the idea we can tell the federal government 
to take their money and leave us alone s” said Bryant 3 "but they do 
not operate that way» They might take the money away but they 
would not leave us alone o They would have the Department of Justice 
in to charge you are not complying with the Civil Ricrhts Act of 
1961^0 It is not a take-it-or-leave-it proposition but a matter 
of compliance o" 

The Sto Lucie School Board has been informed its system is not 
in compliance and is in the process of formulating a new piano 

•5f * * 

A desegregation plan recommended for Palm Beach County schools 
by HEW” was received with disfavor by the school board May 20o 
School officials told the board that if the recommendations were 
implemented the result would lead to a mass exodus of white residents 
from many districts to avoid assignment of their children to schools 
with more than 30 per cent Negroes in the student bodyo 

Director of Attendance Ralph Powell said studies have shown 
white residents leave a district when more than 30 per cent of the 
students in a school are Negro o And the HEIVJ plans he saids could 
result in a 68 per cent Negro student body at Central Junior High, 
and a U6 per cent Negro student body at Belle Glade Senior Higho 

Palm Beach County will have to accept the plan, however, or 
present an acceptable new one of its own, in Juneo 

-Jf 

The Union County (Lake Butler) School Board voted May 20 for 
total desegregation of its school system next fall as a result^ of 
failure in the freedom-of-choice approacho Supto Jim Cason said 
that only 23 of 1,2^6 students had registered for the Consolidated 
School under the freedom-of-choice piano The school was built 
10 years ago as an all-Negro facility » It has 12 classrooms and, 
while the 23 volunteer students were utilizing it at a rate of two 
per room, the Lake Butler Elementary School would be overcrowdedo 

The board accepted Cason® s recommendation to send all kindergarten 
through grade 2 pupils to Consolidated (renaming the school Lake 
Butler Elementary), grades 3-8 to Lake EUtler Middle School, and 
grades 9»12 to Union County Higho 



Board Chairman Donald Duke saids ”I believe that most of our 
citizens realize that this is a mstc Last year^ when we faced 
the same problem^ we had a big crowd at the board meeting and there 
was some opposition o But no one here tonight has spoken against 
it^ and I believe people realize we have no alternative to totally 
integrate our schools o" 



^ 

In larger communities with many more schools^ however^ desegregation 
is not as easily accomplishedo Dro Gilbert Mo Leggett^ chairman of 
the state NAACP«s education committee^ pointed out in Sto Petersburg 
May 1 that although ^2 of Pinellas County’s 107 schools are officially 
desegregated, often this is only token desegregationc 

At Boca Ciega High there is one Negro and l,80ii white students o 
Gibbs High had 966 Negro students and one white o Prodding of the 
school board to materially correct such imbalances-c»by filing s^t 
in federal court, among other things— on the part of the NAACP is 
thought to be a major reason behind the switch to a zone system 
for next yearo 



^ -Jf- 

The giant Dade County (Miami) system of 21h schools, although 
in compliance for years, still has its desegregation problems » 

Changing housing patterns and neighborhoods have resulted, for 
instance, in a decision to build a new Miami Edison High School 
within three years in an effort to keep it in racial balance » 

.Once an all-white school, Edison this year had 1,133 white, 

^^1 Negro and 398 Cuban childrenc Adjacent Edison Junior High is 
about ^0-^0 white and Negro » Parents of white students insist 
they have no complaint about Edison being a desegregated school but 
that they do not wish to send their children into an area that 
has become commercial and low-income in recent years o They pushed 
for a new school in si white neighborhoodo 

The move will be costly, whether it is effective or noto 
Proposed sites in the suggested areas of Miami Shores, an upper-income 
suburb of Miami, could cost up to $2 million just for the lando 

While many Negro parents agree on the need for a new school 
in a better neighborhood, some do note A vocal opponent is Dro 
Edwin Sc Shirley, who scolded Negro parents "for try3.ng to run 
away" from their own identity » "You can’t get away from it by 
going into the white comiminityc " Dro Shirley proposed that the 
board phase out Edison and several other high schools in the district 
and bidld a cluster of senior high buildings on 87 acres of land 
the school board owns in the area of Miami Central Higho 
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"I envision a maxiiTruni of seven high schools or less in the 
county-maybe one for each distrieto It would stabilize the __ 

eomiramity because the whites would have no place to run to or fro , 

lll/3 S o 

Supporting the move, a Uegro teacher, Mrs, Frederloka Wanza, 
said "ghetto children need to see how other people live. A Hegro 
political leader, Charlie Hadley said! "If we can tove this new 
school then we can have this thing called integration. 



-/<• 
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A more immediate Edison problem cropped up May 2h when some ^ 

^00 Negro students staged a sit-in protest in the school auditoriumo 
Among their coiT 5 )laints were that there were no l^egro cheerleaders 
or bfnd majorettes, that some social clubs were discriminatory 
and that some teachers displayed their bias against Negroes o 

Four days of meetings between parents, students and school 
officials apparently resolved the protesto It was agreed that ^ 
cheerleaders and majorettes will spend part of the s^er uraining 
Negro candidates for selection next fallo There ^11 also be a 
Pep Club open to all students, and Principal William Dmcan and 
four teachers— two white and two Negro— will investigate ai^ co^laint 
of social club discriminationo One club, the Sub-Debs, will not 
be allowed to operate within the school, Duncan saido 

Duncan added that he will counsel teachers who feel bias toward 
Negro students to seek transfers or resign "if they feel they can t 
be happy at Edisono" 

-X- 

The first extensive busing plan ever tried in Dade County will 
begin next fall when more than 200 Negro students from Drew Junior 
High in Miami will be enrolled at Ida Fisher High on Miami Beacho 
Drew, with facilities for l,li60, had an enrollment tMs year of 
l,6^0o Ida Fisher, which is the former Miami Beach High building, 
had only ^12 with room for l,600o 

Ida Fisher is located in an area of South Miami Beach populated 
mostly by retirees o There is no Negro settlement anywhere within 
the city and the few Negroes who live on Miami Beach are usua y 
live-in domestic helpers o Currently Ida Fisher’s student body is 
2k per cent Cuban with most of the rest of the pupils being of 
Jewish parentage o 
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With the addition of the Negroes, Ida Fisher "will bee oitb a 
truly multi-cultural school," says Principal Martin Do Kavenaugho 
He said he had opposed early plans to move all of ^^ew^s ninth 
graders to Ida Fisher » "The Negroes would have their bloc and we d 
have ourso That”s not integration»" 

To pave the way for the transfer, groups of students from each 
school visited the other during late May» 

% ^ 



A South Dade Negro leader May 1 warned the Dade School Board 
that a boycott of segregated schools in the district will come 
about next fallo Odell Johns appeared before the board to protest 
an all-white citizens advisory board studying school problems in 
the South Dade district » 

An advisory board for each of the county® s six school districts 
was naiTBd last year, each school board member picking one advisory 
board member for each district » Of the six boards, only four have 
at least one Negro, Johns saido 

School Board members replied that there was no attempt to keep 
Negroes off the boards | that each school board member® s selection 
was made independently and that they had no way of knowing ar^r 
citizens board would not have a Negro member o 

White and Negro parents in the South Dade district have been 
arguing for months about the location of a new school to be built 
in the areao Mr» Johns said that Negro students in the^Goulds, 
Homestead and Perrine areas are planning to boycott their segregated 

schools in November o 



-jf 

Long-simmering racial differences at Tampa® s Franklin Junior 
High School flared up May 17 when a physical education class football 
game erupted into a fight, then a school wide rumble » Police were 
called to restore order o 

Trouble began when a white student said a Negro had cleated 
him in the chest during the gameo When the two boys began fighting 
others in the class joined in, then students from other olapes 
poured out of the building. More "mouthing" than fistfighting 
followed, said Principal Laz Lewis, and faculty members had most 
of the actual violence under control before police arrived. 
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Lewis blamed contin-uing trouble at Franklin on attitudes the 
students bring from homoo ”When the white students hear Negroes 
called names at home^ or when the Negroes hear whites called «whitey/ 
they are bound to be influenced by those attitudes^’* he saido 

Some 30 per cent of Franklin® s 900 students are Negro o Following 
an investigation^ the Hillsborough County School Board acted for 
possibly permanent expulsion of 22 students who were found to have 
weapons in their possession during the fight o 

-)f 



In The Colleges 



Fourteen members of the United Black Students staged a sit-in 
in the office of University of Miami President Henry King Stanford 
May ih and were arrested by Coral Gables police summoned by Dro 
Stanfordo The United Black Students had demanded that the university 
add 30 new Negro professors^ add 30 Negro-oriented courses to the 
curriculum and provide more scholarships for Negroes o A meeting 
had been scheduled for Thursday^ May 16^ to discuss the UBS demands 
but members of the Negro groups said this was just "an administration 
stall" and moved in on Dr<, Stanford's office o 

After pleas from Dro Stanford and a Negro civil rights leader, 
Dro Theodore Gibson, to leave the office were ignored, Coral Gables 
police carried the protestors awayo They were released shortly 
after without bailo At a subsequent meeting, the university agreed 
to addition of six Negro-oriented ccurses and a review of the 
curriculumo Also added were 2$ scholarships for Negroes o 



-5f 



A history professor at predominantly Negro Florida A&M University 
in Tallahassee said May 20 white teachers hold the key to putting 
more enphasis on Negro history and culture in the schools o Dro 
Leedell Neyland saids "One thing white teachers could do first would 
be to learn more through either formal or informal methods about 
the Negro raceo 

"I don®t believe there should be separate courses in Negro 
history offered at the lower levels, but each unit should incorporate 
the achievements and contributions of Negroes in an integrated fashiono" 






•}f 
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Legal Action 

A desegregation siait against the Broward Coimty (Fort Lauderdale) 
school board may have to be revised in view of the Supreme Courtis 
recent ruling on freedom-of-choice systems o Alcee Hastings, Broward 
NAACP attorney who had filsd the suit, said it was basically a suit 
against Broward’s freedom- of-choice method of allowing students to 
desegregate themselves » The court’s ruling removes from contention 
many of the points made in his brief, he saido 

But attorneys for the school board said they did not believe 
the Supreme Court ruling would hurt their plan of defense agaxnst 
Broward’s desegregation timetable « 

^ ^ ■H' 



Miscellaneous 

Ernest Cook, a Daytona Beach Negro athlete with an "A" average, 
has decided to go to the University of Minnesota instead of Florida 
State University because, he said, he has received several "abusive” 
letters o 

Cook had indicated in December he would go to FSU, where his 
ability as a fullback was being counted on by the football coacho 
However, Cook, who will study pre-med at Minnesota, changed his 
mind after he and his mother and father each received letters o 
Mrso Ernest Cook, his mother, said the letters "weren’t pctually 
threatening, physically, but they were abusive and carried 
implications » " 

Mrso Cook is employed in a Daytona Beach elementary school 
and her husband is chief accountant for Bethune Cookiyian College o 



GEORGIA HIGHLIGHTS 



The UoSo Supreme Court decided against freedom-of-choice 
school desegregation plans ^ and the ruling so incensed Govo 
Lester Maddox that he ordered all flags on state property in 
Georgia flown at half-mast » 

State School Supto Jack Nix said he did not think the decision 
will have a significant effect on school systems in Georgia, and 
the attorney for the Atlanta system, biggest in the state, said 

the same thing o 



Atlanta Supto John Wo Letson, meanwhile, responded to a HEW 
threat to take a look at big city systems in the South, like 
Atlanta, and prod them to desegregate faster, by saying he was 
puzzled as to "what HEW may expect us to do that we aren’t doing 

al readyo " 



An NAACP chapter challenged DeKalb County’s compliance with 
federal desegregation requirements o Troup citizens argued over 
guidelines o Rome school officials said their system would act 
to meet requirements o Wilcox County’ s board of education voted 
to continue a freedom-of-choice plan despite loss 

of federal school funds o And Walton schools 
losing both federal and state funds o 



a threatened loss 
were in danger of 



Coirrolaints that desegregation had caused Negro educators 
to be treated "unfairly and unetMcally" were to be investigated 
by a National Education Association legal teamo 

In Atlanta, a federal .in^ge ordered notice filed with his 
court 30 days before acquiring land for a school so plaintilis 
in a desegregation case can object before it is too late if ^ 
they desire o In Macon, suspension of two Negro teachers during 
racial unrest at Social Circle was upheld by a federal court o 
And in Savannah a UoSo district court judge ruled against a ^ 
Negro teacher’s contention that she was fired because of racial 

discriminationo 
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Schoolmen 

Govo Lester Maddox on May 28 ordered all flags on state property 
lowered to half-mast in mourning of the UoSo Supreme Coi^t decision 
barring freedom-of- choice school desegregation planso The governor 
accused the nation* s highest court, the Congress, and the preside 
of being '’soft on communism and weak on Americanismo He said there 
Se leaders from the national to the local level who "haven t got 
the guts to stand up for what*s right" and who are "saying let s 
do what the Communists sayo" 

Maddox issued an official proclamation requiring state and tl.S. 
flags at state government facilities to be flown at half-staff 
from Tuesday morning until sundown on Wednesday. Calling a press 
conference outside the west entrance of the oapitol, the governor 
launched into a tirade over the court decision of May 2? and personally 
lowered the capitol flags. The ruling ^ ca^e ^orgxa school 
officials to revise desegregation procedures in their various 

systems* 

William J. Page, Southeastern regional director for the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, said the decision means that all 
school districts relying on freedom-of-choxce plans will 
to prove that desegregation is taking place according to the dictates 
of the Civil Rights Act of 196lt. Noting that school ajianistrators 
in the state "will not be surprised" by the decision. Page said 
local desegregation plans will have to be examined and revised o 
avoid the fate in New Kent County, Vaj Jackson, Term.; and 
Gould, Arko 

State officials were unable to pinpoint the exact number of school 
systems in Georgia that are using freedom-of -choice plans, but Page 
and Stats School Supt* Jack P* Nix said flatly ^hat ^o systems are 
relying solely on the controversial methodo Supt* Nipc said he does 
not^hink the high court* s ruling will have a significant effect 
on anv of Georgia s 19^ school systems o He said the wording of 
Monday* s decision is almost identical to HEW desegregation guidelines 

already in effect in the state » 

"We will encounter certain problems with desegregation in soiro 
of our systems regardless of whether the method used is freedM of 
choice or one in which administrators assign pupils to schools , 

Nix saido 
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The state superintendent said officials vri.ll encounter most 
of their problems vri.th desegregation of schools in the southern 
half of the state because the largest concentration of Negroes 
exists there o 

Southern schools are required by lavj to follovr HEW guidelines 
calling for the complete desegregation of public schools by the 
start of the 1968-69 school yearo Schools that do not comply vjith 
HEW regulations vd.ll not receive federal funds for the coming yearo 



Officials of the Atlanta schools said they could foresee no 
changes in the biggest system in the state as a result of the 
court ruling or of revised UoSo Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare policies c Ao Co Latimer, attorney -for the Atlanta 
Board of Education, said that the latest Supreme Cowt decision 
appears to be merely a reiteration of one rendered in March, 196?, 
by the Fifth Circuit Court of Appealfj in Newr Orleenso 

He said that s:nce the Atlanta board "adopted the philosophy" of 
the lovjer court decision, he believes that the decision vail have 
no bearing on schools in Atlanta o In his opinion, he said, the 
nevj high court decision does not upset or throvj out freedom^-of-choice 
desegregation plans any more than that of the lovjer court. 

"The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals held that the freedom-of-choice 
plan vjas all right if it vjorked— that is, if it achieved more and 
more desegregation," Latimer said. "The Supreme Court, it seems 
to me, has pretty much adopted that case." 

Supto John Wo Letson meanvfhile said that he is unfamiliar as 
yet vriLth any plans HEW may have to speed up desegregation of big-city 
Southern school systems, vfhich, like Atlanta, are complying vdth 
court orders to desegregate© This vjas in response to an inquiry 
about his reaction to an announcement in Washington by Mrs , Ruby 
Martin, director of the HEW Office of Civil Rights. Mrs. Martin 
said HEW vri.ll take a look at systems like Atlanta and prod them 
to desegregate faster. 

"I am puzzled as to vjhat HEW may expect us to do that we aren’t 
doing already," Supt. Letson said. "If there is something HM thinks 
we should be doing, they should at least advise us vjhat it is. 

"I knov; many people vjould like to see things accomplished that 
are not novj being accomplished, but I see no way of getting these 
things done except with a magic wand that ro one possesses." The 
Atlanta superintendent said he sees no "ultimate solution" to the 
problem of segregated schools as long as current population shifts 
and trends in Atlanta persfst. These, he added, result in de facto 
segregation. 



o 
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A desegregation crackdown against laggard big-city school 
systems in the South was annoraioed by Mrs. Martin. 'Many of *hese 
iLge systems are operating nnder a court oraer," she said. “o one 
has been monitoring them. But we will be looking into them starting 

in August 0" 



■jf ^ * 

A survey released by HEW May 2? showed progress in Southern 
school districts using voluntary desegregation plans to be nearly 
double that of districts operating under federal court orders 0 
School districts with voluntary plans reported 18 0 9 per cent o± 
their Negro students in desegregated classes this yearo Cour 
order districts avaraged only 9»^ per cent desegregationo 



Georgia has 10 school districts, including’ Atlanta, under a 
federal court order to desegregate 0 The HEW survey showed four 
unnamed Georgia court-order districts averaging 60 9 per cent 01 
their Negro pupils in integrated schools© 

Meanwhile, 12^ Georgia districts opersting under voluntary 
plans reported an over-all average of 13o^ per cent desegregation 
for Negro pupils© 

Georgia ranked seventh among the Southern states with 9ol^ per 
cent of its Negro students in desegregated schools© Texas placed 
firsu with 26 ©1 per cent and Mississippi was last with 3o9 per cent 

^ 



The DeKalb County chapter of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People challenged DeKalb school officials 
on whether the county system is complying fully with 
requirements for desegregation© In a statement signed by Chapter 
President Charles B© Price, and sent to DeKalb School Supt© Jim 
Cherry, the DeKalb NAACP charged that the school system’s pace 
of desegregation is too slow and that Negroes are having to ma e 
most of the adjustments involved in desegregation© 



It suggested that school officials revise several alleged 
practices in desegregating schools, including busing students to 
schools outside attendance zones and closing down all-Negro schools 
The NAACP statement also charged that attendance zones are being 
dravm "to throttle the stated objective of eliminating race as a 
factor in the assignment of students to schools© 



It said new schools are being opened in the same geographical 
areas served previously by Negro schools, which have 
are now threatened with closing© As an alternate plan, the NAACP 
suggested placing white students in previously all-Negro schools 
and drawing attendance zones to equalize the Negro and white population© 



o 
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"Sound judgnent seems to dictate that the 196U Civil Rights 
Act should not be interpreted to mean that all adjusti^nts for 
compliance must be made by Negroes," the statement saido 



Price, assistant dean of Morris Brown College, said the 
DeKalb school system is getting federal assistance while there is 
some doubt that it is moving with "deliberate speed to comply with 
federal requirements »" 



An angry delegation of seven Troup County citizens took their 
arguments against federal school desegregation requirements to 
Washingtono The delegation, informally led on May 29 by Ao Wo 
Song Jro of LaGrange, protested Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare (HEW) desegregation demands for the separate LaGrange 
and Troup County school systems » The citizens group met with 
Senso Herman Eo Talmadge (D-Gao), and Richard Russell (D-Ga), 
and Sixth District UoSo Repo John Jo Flynt Jro (D-Gao}o 

The delegation presented the senators and Repo Flynt with a 
petition which they said was signed by lU,000 of the 18,000 registered 
voters in Troup Countyo Repo ^y^t^ office attested to se^ up a 
meeting with President Johnson and HEW Secretary Wilbur Cohen, ^t 
an aide to the congressman said they would probably have to settle 
for sessions with representatives of the president and Mr, Cohen o 

The school controversy began early in May when staff mem^rs 
from the HEW Office of Civil Rights visited LaGrange for a public 
meeting on local school desegregation. Birdsong said that the 
OCR staff insisted the LaGr-^nge city system consolidate all students 
in grades 7-9 into East Depot High School, a predominantly Negro 
school. LaGrange High, a predominantly white school, would be 
made the city's only senior high. 

>»We are very disturbed," Birdsong said. "We feel that HEW has 
come into LaGrange and in about a day and a half destroyed a school 
system we had been building up for years." Birdsong said that 
LaGrange has invested $1^ million during the last jears to 
construct one of the outstanding school systems in the South. The 
HEW suggestions would result in closing the Hollis Hand Elementary 
School, a predominantly wMte facility built three years ago at a 
cost of $1 million, he said. 

"Segregation and integration has nothing to do with our 
opposition," Birdrong said. "Not one instance of freedom-of-choice 
violation has occurred in LaGrange." 
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Senso Russell and Talmadge heard the complaints and assured 
the group they would do everything possible to helpo However, 
SenoRussell stated early in Mays "In frankness, I cannot offer 
any hope for a change (in desegregation guidelines) until there 
is a change in attitude on the part of the administrators of^ 
the program," as well as a major change in congressional attitudes 0 

Birdsong said that the community has formed a movement called 
"Citizens for IVeedom" and claimed a membership of 10,000 o 

The Rome Board of Education said J.t will meet Health, Education 
and Welfare desegregation requirements through construction, and 
faculty and student integration o The board said May 21 it ^11 
submit a plan before Septc 1 for a bond issue for construction 
of larger desegregated schools thus phasing out the smaller 
neighborhood institutions o Plans also call for the elimination 
of the all-Negro Main High School and transferring of students 
and faculties to other schools*. 

The board said members of HEW»s staff who reviewed the city’s 
program in April failed to visit eight of the schools <> 

-if * 

The Wilccx County Board of Education has voted to continue 
a freedom-of-choice desegregation plan, despite warnings from the 
Health, Education and Welfare Department that the system will lose 
its federal funds if changes are not made«> Meeting in a called 
session, board members on May 13 heard a large group of citizens 
protest further desegregation speedup o The group said they would 
prefer to lose federal funds o 

Specifically, HEW has expressed concern that the freedom-of-choice 
plan has not brought about desegregationo HEW has advised Wilcox 
officials that students at an all -Negro school in Abbeville must be 
enrolled in a white school there, rather than given a choice of 
Abbeville or a predominantly Negro school in Rochelle » 

The Wilcox board countered, in an answer to HEW, that the 
system now used had made progress© The board said the plan in 
operation for three years, had progressed from seven Negro students 
transferred the first year to a proposed 38 this fall© A board 
official said "this indicates a positive trend©" 






o 
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The Wilcox system had been questioned by HEW concerning the 
placement of Negro and white teachers o The board has answered 
HEW, saying that a like number of Negro students (as taught at the 
closing Negro school) will be assigned to predominantly white 
schools o 

HEW has advised Wilcox County that all federal funds for the 
school system will be lost this fall if changes are not made in 
the systemo 



f ^ ^ 



The Walton Coun+y Board of Education, wh?ch already has been 
threatened with a cutoff of federal school "iuxids, has voted against 
a consolidation program., which officials say may also cause state 
funds to be stopped o By a vote of U-3 the board decided on May ih 
against the immediate consolidation of Loganville High and Good 
Hope Elementary schools with the Monrsii ‘fiChiolSo * 





















Supto Garfield Wilson said the action may stop state funds 
because of a contract that calls for the consolidation by the 
fall termo Previously, the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare threatened to hold up some $333,000 unless federal officials 
become satisfied with the county* s desegregation plan* 



Walton County has been the site of protest demonstrations at 
both Social Circle and Monroe o "It will cost the taxpayers of 
Walton County $90,000 to operate those two extra schools next year," 
Wilson saido He also noted next year»s budget will have to be 
revised because of the board actiono 



•jf ^ 



A team of National Education Association lawyers will come to 
Georgia early in June to investigate complaints that the state’s 
Negro educators have been "unethically and unfairly" treated as a 
result of desegregation o Dr, Sam Mo Lambert, executive secretaiy 
of the NEA, said he has been told "Negro principals are never used 
in integrated schools if there is any significant number of white 
students o" 

Dro Lambert said the complaint was officially made by the 
Georgia Teachers and Education Association (GTEA), a predominantly 
Negro groupo It is the first such complaint received by the NEA, 
Dro Lambert saido "I do not know whether it is truso But we will 
conduct a preliminary inquiry to see if the evidence justifies a 
statewide investigation, court action, or both," he said. 
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DPo Lambert annoimceid the investigation after a meeting in 
Atlanta between himse?i.f and Dro Horace Tate^ executive secretary 
of the GTEAo Spokesmen for the GTEA say they will present 20 to 25 
cases to the NBA preliminary investigating team. The cases all 
involve Negro administrators who have been ’’demoted^ dismissed, 
or transferred" once school systems are integrated, the spokesmen 

sayo 



The investigation will involve two or three NEA lawyers, and 
a similar number from the GTEAo The white Georgia Education 
Association has been invited to participate » Dro Lambert stressed 
that the investigation would only determine the truth of discrimination 
charges based on the cases to be presented by GTEAo 

GTEA spokesmen say the cases will mostly come from North 
Georgia, where they say a standard response to integration orders 
has been to close Negro schools and operate only formerly all-white 
facilities. In such cases, the GTEA charges, the former Negro 
principals are never retained in their previous capacities, even 
though they may be better qualified than the remining white 
administrators o 

Dro Lambert said that if the GTEA charges seem warranted, a 
larger investigation would be mounted over all the state to seek 
out similar cases o After that, he said, the NEA would decide 
what action to takeo Possibilities are court suits, sanctions 
or formal protests o 



/\ 
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Legal Action 

The Atlanta school system was ordered May 10 to file notice 
with the federal district court 30 days before acquiring any land 
for a school 0 The notice of site location would be required so 
that plaintiffs in the school desegregation case can object before 
it is too late if they desire o 

UoSo District Judge Prank A» Hooper issued the amendment to 
his final order in the latest round in the school case, which has 
been in court for almost a decade already, requiring that a full 
description be included so that the land could be identified 0 



The latest attacks on the Atlanta school desegregation plan 
have dealt largely with the placement of school buildings, which 
plaintiffs have contended were chosen to maintain and perpetuate 
the dual school systemo Judge Hooper has already ordered the 
Jefferson decree, the standard school desegregation order issued 
^^TnnrrSo Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals in an effort to provide 
uniform decrees, throughout the Southeast o That decree requires 
affirmative efforts to end the vestiges of dual systems, including 
particularly the placement of new buildings so that they will 
likely be integrated* 
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Atlanta school officials have contended that when they choose 
a site in a mixed area it goes all-Negro before a building can be 
built or shortly thereafter » They also have contended that the 
great need for new schools is in all -Negro areas where higher birth 
rates and in-migration produce far denser concentrations of school 

childreno 

The other area of need is in new suburban areas, which tend 
to be all-white, school officials assert, and argue that to build 
anywhere but in these pressure areas would violate the neighborhood 
school policy aimed at keeping elementary schools within walking 
distance of the children that attend them, feeding each high school 
from several of these elementary schools o 

Several recent cases have been brought challenging the location 
of new schools in all-Negro neighborhoods, but all have ultimately 
been dismissed » 

Judge Hooper'' s amended final judgment notes that the court of 
appeals has in some instances ruled that objections to construction 
of a new school were made too late when the building was virtually 
an accon5)lished facto Last year the Fifth Circuit virtually instructed 
one of the attorneys seeking to block the location of a school in 
an all-Negro neighborhood to go through the original school case 
rather than through separate actiono 

Judge Hooper* s order notes that while the notice must be given 
30 days before acquisition of school land so plaintiffs may object 
to the location at that time, ’’all other objections, however, may 
be made if and when defendants are attempting to violate the 
provisions of the Jefferson degree,” in other ways, such as failing^ 
to properly desegregate faculties and activities, or other aspects in 
which they might fail to take affirmative action t'O end all vestiges 
of the dual systemo 



^ 

In Macon, the suspensions of two Negro teachers during racial 
unrest at Social Circle earlier this year were upheld by UoSo 
District Judge Wo A» Bootle « Injunctions have been denied both 
a group of Negroes and city and county officials in connection 
with the demonstrations o The complaints were filed during demonstrations 
protesting conditions at the Social Circle Training School by a 
group of Negroes who also asked reinstatement of Lillian Hill and 
Allie Bell Norris, A third teacher was also suspended but did not 
seek reinstatement. 
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Bootle said the teachers failed to prove their case after 
contending they were suspended ’’siirply because they insist upon 
exercising free speech in regard to racial inatterSo" He also denied 
the plaintiffs* request for an injunction preventing interference 
with the rights of free speech and rights to attend all-white schools 
in Walton County., Bootle said the county already has an approved 
desegregation piano 

In a countersuit, also denied by Bootle, city and county 
officials asked for an injunction preventing interference by 
demonstrators with '*the peaceful operation of the Walton Coun y 
schools o” 

Bootle said in denying the reinstatement of the two teachers, 
»thp court finds that they were suspended not because they protested 
or desire to protest further, but because they left^their classrooms 
during teachers* hours and, moreover, firmly refused to return at 
the direct instruction of Supto Go Wo Wilsono" 

One of the teachers had contended that elementary pupils of the 
school had been used as janitors, cooks and substitute teachers 
and that the school had insufficient equipment and textbooks o 
Dozens were arrested during boycotts of Social Circle stores as 
well as two schools o 



^ 

In Savannah, UoSo District Judge Frank Mo Scarlett ruled agadJist 
Mrso Lillian Scott in the Negro school teacher's effort to force 
her reinstatement by the Chatham County Board of Educationo Judge 
Scarlett ruled that the board acted on "sound educational reasons’ 
and "within the utmost good faith" in upholding MrSo Scott's ^ 
dismissal from her job as a social science teacher at Scott Junior 

High School o 

MrSo Scott, who had taught in the system for IT years, charged 
that she was a victim of discrimiTiationo School officials had 
recommended her dismissal on the grounds that she was no longer 
able to maintain classroom discipline and displayed instructional 

deficiencies o 

Judge Scarlett said a hearing on the case produced no evidence 
that the Chatham board was "capricious, arbitrary or discriminatoryo » » 
in its dismissal of Mrs» Scott last yearo The board, he said, showed 
undisputed evidence that Mrso Scott was "no longer competent to 
teach and capable of maintaining discipline in the classroom.." 
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Mrso Scott, wife of Wilton Co Scott, piablic relations director 
at Savannah State College, had indicated previously that she 
intended to carry her case to the UoSo Supreme Court if necessary. 

Judge Scarlett said in his ruling that testimony during 
the hearing on May 1 showed several other veteran teachers, both 
Negro and white, were declined new contracts for the 1967-68 term. 
Only Mrso Scott took her dismissal to court. The case. Judge 
Scarlett said, did not involve teacher civil service or tenure 
laws, Mrs, Scott had obtained the support of the Georgia Teachers 
and Educational Association in her unsuccessful appeals to the 
Chatham school board and the State Board of Education, 



ICEKTUCKI KIC3HLIGHTS 



Tha Louisville Board of Education agreed to build a 
new school to replace a ll^-year-old structure where parents 
complained of inadequate facilities o 

A plan to racially balance enrollment between an existing 
school and a new school in Louisville was rejected after white 
and Negro parents objected® 

State Department of Edi-^cation ordered high schools to teach 
Negro and minority-group histoiy® 

Riot, followed by vandalism and looting, broke out in Louisville 
after a meeting called to demand the dismissal of a policeman accused 
of using excessive force in arresting two Negroes® 
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Schoolmen 

The Louisville Board of Education agreed to build a new school 
by June, 1969, to replace the 11^-year-old Samuel Coleridge Taylor 
School, where parents had complained of inadequate facilities » 

But Supt. Samuel V. Noe said the new school could not be planned 
and constructed in time for opening next fall, as the parents 
wanted o 

The parents protested that children were "being damaged for 
life through their early experience in a 11^-year-old building " 
and contended that part of the new school— enough to handle current 
onrollment-»could be built by fall. Nearly all of the lj.78 children 
who are enrolled at the Taylor School are Negroes. 

The school board said the new Taylor school would have a 
capacity of 900 pupils to handle the children of families in a 
proposed Urban Renewal apartment project to be built on land that 
has been cleared since before 196^. The project, however, was 
still bogged down in financial problems and had not been started. 

As a tenporary solution, the school board offered to close 
the present Taylor school at the end of the current year. Children 
would be transported to another old school about nine blocks away. 
That school was in temporary use by pupils at yet another school 
which was being remodeled. 



The state Board of Education voted to order the teaching of 
Negro and minority-group history in senior-year American history 
courses in high schools across Kentucky. The state Department 
of Education had been working for more than a year to prepare a 
unit concerned with prejudice, Negro histoiy and contributions, 
and related matters, in an effort to encourage local school districts 
to cover such topics lu their lesson plans. These materials, 
expected to be ready by September, could be used in meeting the 
new requirement. 

The state board said that any school that failed to teach 
Negro and minority-group history would be considered "deficient," 
a factor that could be considered along with others in school 
accreditation. 
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A mixed group of Negroes and whites met three top city school 
officials in Louisville and criticized the cost of textbooks, school 
physical facilities, the absence of courses in Negro history in 
the cui'riculuin, and the ability of teachers, among other things » 

One parent received a round of applause when he complained that 
his 10-year-old child’s reading ability was far below what one 
might expect of a third grader » A poverty program group represented 
at the meeting submitted a petition calling for more communication 
between residents and the school board, more vocational and adult 
education courses, and for an investigation of the way the school 
system handled its finances o 

A few days earlier, after action by the state Board of 
Education, the city school system announced that a one-semester 
course on "The Negro in American Culture" would be offered in 
aU city high schools next fallo 
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A plan to set up a racially balanced enrollment in two city 
schools was killed by the Louisville Board of Education after white 
and black parents objected to splitting elementary grades between 
the two schools o One board member, Negro lawyer Neville Tucker, 
who had championed the balanced enrollment plan, at first said 
he would resign from the board because of the parents* views, 
but later changed his mindo 

Under the balanced-enrollment plan, which was offered by 
Supto Samuel V. Noe, children in grades 1-3 would h?ve attended 
one school, and children in kindergarten and grades l|-6 would 
have attended the others 

The problem of drawing boundaries for the two schools came up 
in connection with the opening of one of them, the new Martin Luther 
King Jr„ school, set for next falls Instead of dividing the grades 
between the schools, the board adopted a plan to create two attendance 
districts with approximately the same racial percentages s 

The balanced-enrollment plan was attacked by parents on the 
grounds that it would have meant longer walks for children, split-up 
families, inconvenience to parents, and weakened parent-teacher 
groups because of divided loyalties between the two schools. 

Tucker then rose to say, "I*ve never been more heartbroken in 
rry life. It has been one of the major disappointments of w life 
to see black parents come to the microphone and say some of the 
things that have been said hereooolt seems at this time all I*ve 
stood for has been repudiated," Then he left the meeting. 
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But a number of Negro leaders asked Tucker to reconsider his 
expressed intention to resign, and pointed out that if he did quit 
the board would be without a Negro member. The next day. Tucker 
returned to the board and took part in the voting on the attendance 
dd.strictSo Tucker said he hoped the board, which originally favored 
the balanced-enrollment plan, would "continue seeking answers to 
''“t^t^^separatism that plagues the public school system in Louisville," 
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In The Colleges 

The Black Student Union at the University of Kentucky was 
said by its chairman, Theodore Barry, to have i |5 members, which 
he said was about half the number of Negro students on the campus. 
The group was reported working with university officials on 
recruitment of more Negro students and athletes. 
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Political Action 



Action on a proposed fair employment practices ordinance was 
deferred pending further study by the Louisville Board of Aldermen, 
Enforcement would be in the hands of the Louisville and Jefferson 
County Human Relations Commission, which earlier announced a study 
of alleged job discrimination in the construction industry and the 
building trades unions. 

Statistics compiled by the U,S, Department of Labor showed 
that of 7>778 journeymen in nine building trades unions in the 
Louisville area, o: 111 were Negroes, And of the $36 persons 

in apprenticeship programs in those unions, only 11 were Negroes, 

An earlie)' analysis of I8 building trades unions in 1966 
showed that of 75I32 journeymen, only 3^6 were Negroes, and more 
than half were in the Hod Carriers and Roofers Unions, both 
traditionally Negro dominated. By contrast Louisville and Jefferson 
County are about 13 per cent Negro in population, 
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Legal Action 

The first suit testing the city*s open-housing ordinance 
was settled out of court when a builder agreed to accept the 
advertised price of a home from a Negro couple. The house had 
been advertised at $ 1 ^, 7^0 in the Louisville newspapers, but 
the couple reported that they were told there was a "prior option" 
on the property. 
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Tiieir suit charged that the statement was untrue, and the 
Jeffe^!lion Circuit Court issued an injunction restraining sale or 
rental of the house pending an investigation hy the Louisville 

and Jefferson County Human Relations Committee o 

/ 
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Community Action 

A riot in Louisville on May 27 followed a meeting of Negro 
militants and others in a West End Negro neighborhood. The 
meeting was called to demand the firing of a police patrolman 
accused of using excessive force to arrest two Negroes earlier 
in the month. The riot was followed by four days of vandalism 
and looting, mostly in Negro neighborhoods. 

The arrest of the two Negroes took place early in the month, 
when police stopped a Negro teacher who was driving a car that 
fitted the description of one believed to have been used in a 
drugstore theft, A Negro real«-estate man, a friend of the teacher, 
intervened and protested the teacher* s innocence, A fight ensued 
and the two Negroes were taken into custody. 

Later, a police department board ordered the firing of the 
policeman who took part in the fight. Three other officers were 
reprimanded. But a city Civil Service Board hearing, conducted 
without the complaining witnesses, resulted in a recommendation 
that the fired policeman be reliired. 

Mayor Kenneth A, Schmied, who would have the final say in 
the matter, refused to intervene at this point and many Negroes 
believed a radio station* s erroneous report that the patrolman 
had been reinstated. 

The meeting, arranged by two poverty-program workers, was 
billed as one wh5.ch would be attended by Stokely Carmichael, and 
a large crowd showed up. Instead of Carmichael, however, a volunteer 
worker for the Student Non-violence Coordinating Committee spoke, 
and the crowd was told that city officials had prevented Carmichael 
from landing at the Louisville airport. In reality, Carmichael 
was miles away on the Bast Coast, and said later through a spokesman 
that he had never planned or intended to visit the Louisville 
meeting. 
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As the meeting broke up, some youths atop nearby buildings 
began throwing bottles • Police, arrving to investigate, were 
showered with bricks and glass,, More police came and, as ^officers 
cleared the intersection where the meeting was held, looting and 
windoW"*breaking began* A few ftres were set* 1i^indoW“»breaking 
and looting spread a few blocks from the first battle and then 
began occurring elsewhere in Negro neighborhoods* Many of the 
victims were Negroes* A few hours after the first outbre^, 
National Guard units were mobilized and began patrolling in 
support of police* 

Before the disorders sputtered to a close four days later, 

11 Negroes had been wounded by gunfire, two fatallys; persons 
had been arrested 5 and damage was estimated at $200,000* Not a 
single policeman or National Guardsman had been shot* 



LOUISIANA HIGHLIGHTS 



A pilot program to station police officers at troubled 
schools was adopted by the East Baton Rouge Parish School Board 
in a move to maintain order at certain Negro schools,, 

The Louisiana School Boards Association has agreed to support 
the Sto Landry Parish School Board in its efforts to establish a 
yardstick for transferring teachers to schools of an opposite race» 

The Washington Parish School Board, in the heart of Ku Klux 
Klan territory, voted approval of faculty integration in the fall 
for the first time since a federal court order » 

Action on a permit sought from the city for construction of 
a school near the Baton Rouge airport, a controversy that has 
fueled racial tensions in the city, has been asked by the East 
Baton Rouge Parish School Board o 

The real course for Negroes to take is to work within the 
present system, a board member of the Federal Reserve System told 
graduating students at Southern University in Baton Rouge, a 
predominantly Negro college o 

In baccalaureate services, a Methodist pastor told Southern 
University students that neither black power nor white supremacy 
will guide a new America » 

The use of education to fight poverty and discrimination has 
never appsared more favorable than today, an official of the U.So 
Office of Education said in addressing the graduating class of 
Dillard University in New Orleans » 

A mixed group of 18 white and Negro students at Louisiana 
State University, predominantly white, tried to desegregate eight 
bars that normally cater to LSU students, with many being refused 
service o 

Reports on results of freedom-of-choice action in school 
assignments have been filed in UoS» District Court in Baton Rouge » 

A decision by a special three-judge federal court on Houston, 
Texas school construction could have wide effects on programs in 
other areas where building programs are under attack as promoting 
segregationo 
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The UoSo Fifth Circuit ruled unconstitutional a city ordinance 
against picketing, involving a dispute between Negroes and the 
West Baton Rouge Parish School Board o 

Bishop Robert Eo Tracy of the Baton Rouge Diocese pledged help 
to Negro citizens seeking more playgrounds at a Negro school in 
Baton Rouge in a move to curb delinquency. 

The New Orleans chapter of the National Association^ for the 
Advancement of Colored People asked the school board to include 
multiracial textbooks and classes in Negro history in school 
curriculum. 

A UoSo Department of Justice employe and a Southern University 
student were acquitted of traffic charges in Baton Rouge city court 
in action linked to Negro demonstrations following the assassination 
of Dr. Martin Luther King. 
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Schoolmen 

The East Baton Rouge Parish School Board has established a pilot 
program to provide police protection at one Negro school and one 
white school to guard against "hooliganismo ” Both are junior high 
schools and the superintendent opposed setting up the program at the 
white school on the grounds there was no "felt need" such as existed 

at the Negro school o 

The board voted 9 to 1 , overriding staff recommendations on the 
controversial issue, to set up the program to control roving bands 
of youths who harass both pupils and teachers. The sitiration at the 
Negro junior high school was described as getting out of hando Two 
policemen, one from the city police and one from the sheriff's 
department, were scheduled to be placed at the schools during * e 
summer class period 0 

Supto Robert Aertker said that he hoped the pilot program would 
eliminate the problem and indicated he felt the security measures 
should be ended when this occurso One board member, Ben Peabody, 
said, "Unless we try it in a predominantly white school we won t 
have a good evaluation of the whole thing o We could have a cry 
of discrimination from the Negro people o" 

Aertker said he felt the board should wait until September, 
adding, "I feel we have lost control in this area (the Negro school; 0 
Said Peabody, "Move in before you lose control 0 Even if they didn't 
do a thing, we'd have the experience o" In urging the program at the 
Negro school, Aertker said that gangs had stopped students en route 
to school, had entered classrooms, struck teachers and robbed students « 

■jt ^ 

The Louisiana School Boards Association agreed to join the Sto 
Landry Parish School Board in an effort to establish a yardstick 
for transferring teachers of one race to schools of predominantly 
another raceo A conference with UoSo District Judge Richard Putnam 
will be sought on the issue, according to Supto Harvey Gardiner o 

The school board said it could accept recommendations of three 
teacher groups concerning the transfer of teachers o The groups, 
one Negro and two white organizations, asked for extra pay for 
transferred teachers, use of first-year teachers for transfer under 
the white recommendations and use of teachers with experience under 
the Negro recommendations o 
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The teacher groups included the Sto Landry Education Association, 
composed of Negroes, and the Sto Landry Parish Teachers Association 
and the Classroom Teachers Association, both white groups o The 
parish school board has transferred teachers in ih schools, one to 
a school in each of seven wards in the parish, in compliance with 
a federal court order o 
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The Washington Parish School Board voted 7 to 2 to approve 
faculty assignments for the fall school term in line with a federal 
court order* It will mark the first time in the parish, which is 
located in a hotbed of Ku Klux Klan activity, that faculties have 
been desegregated in public schools* 

Teachers are being notified of the assignments by letter, which 
they are being asked to sign* This will act as a contract for their 
positions next school year* Teachers will have until June 7 to 
respond* 

Under the desegregation plan an average of four Negro teachers 
will be assigned to previously all-white schools* Three white 
teachers will be assigned to previously all-Negro schools* 

The school board also is receiving returns on freedom-of-choice 
applications by students* Judge Frederick Heebe of federal District 
Court, New Orleans, had suspended an earlier plan, which he devised, 
calling for desegregation on a zone basis rather than freedom of 
choice* He later amended his order to permit the choice situation 
provided that 20 per cent Negro enrollment in white schools would 
be achieved* He also ordered that 20 per cent of the teachers and 
staff in white schools be Negro and the same number for white 
teachers in Negro schools* 

Judge Heebe ruled that in no case will choices of ar^ school 
by any child in the system be denied except for overcrowding or to 
achieve the percentage of Negro enrollment required* He ordered 
that only the court could rule on the denial of a Negro child* s 
application for white school entrance* 
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A permit for construction of a school at Ryan Airport community 
will be sought by the East Baton Rouge Parish School Board directly 
from the city-parish council* The school location, at the end of 
one of the runways, has been the center of a longstanding controversy 
that has generated racial tension among the Negro community* 
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Efforts have been made to extend the runway, which would 
jeopardize the school o Three earlier applications for the permit 
have been denied by the councilo The school board has taken the 
position that there is no other suitable site in the community 
available for the school o It has been on the drawing board since 

I96O0 



The city-parish government is attempting to find a new airport 
location following strong resistance by the mayor-president, who 
has cited racial problems that would ensue from enlarging the 
present fie Ido 

-X- -X- 

An 80-year-old Negro woman who had learned to read and write through 
Operation Upgrade, turned to her audience on graduation night 
and said, "I can read and I can write, thanks be to Godo" She 
took the program for two years o 
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The Livingston Parish School Board created a study committee 
to study upgrading pay schedules for coaches in parish schools, 
except for Negro coaches o The Livingston Parxsh Coaches Association 
estimated the pay raise would cost the parish under $30,000, but 
did not list the Negro coaches because they are not members of 
the associationo 
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In The Colleges 

A change in direction for Negro college graduates was urged 
by Dro Andrew Brimmer, member of the board of governors of the 
i?’ederal Reserve System, in an address to Southern University students* 
He told some il30 candidates for degrees that the graduate should aim 
for eir 5 )loyment in the white collar positions of private businesses 
and not choose ’*the same old professions* ” He said that 20 million 
Negroes cannot move out and form a successful all— black community* 

"Negro graduates should stop looking for employment with the 
government and look toward the private sector," he said* He added 
that 1^ per cent of all government employes are Negro* "The move 
to chase the white businessman out of the ghetto is an extremely 
dangerous course," he continued* "Our real course is to make the 
present system work and work for all of us«" 
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A Methodist minister told Southern University students at 
baccalaureate services that neither black power advoc^s nor 

«5ur)reiTiacists vdll guide Americao ReVo Lo Lo Haynes, pastor 
of^ the wLley United Methodist Church, said, "These times demand 
masters of thought who will be responsible to save this countiyo 
I am sure many of you have had your low moments of shipwreck, but 

today this is a homecomingo" 
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The use of education to fight poverty and discrimiMtion has 
never looked more favorable, an associate com^ssioner for the 
U.So Office of Education told Dillard Tfeiversity graduates. Dr. 
Peter P. Muirhead, Washington, D.C., said that the xdea of a 
maior national commitment to education was a dream foOT years 
ago when most of the l 53 students were completing high school. 

He said, "The United States has reached a watershed ^ its 
history. Education has never had a better box office i" 

Coneress than it has in the last five years. Prior to that, 
federal aid to education was something of a rarity, somettang to 
Leer about in that the business of education was the nation s 

business o" 
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A group of white and Negro students at Louisiana State University 
tested SseLgation of bars in the vicinity of the campus that 
Lrmally cater to LSU students, finding major resistance to their 

e?™ The group of five whites ^d 13 thf ° 

smaller croups to visit eight bars in the areao Many of the 
oJ^L rifhsL the students service because they said white customers 

might cause trouble if Negroes were served o 

One group was served but was asked to leave when the manager 
discovered Negroes were present. At another bar a 
quoted as saying, "I have a gun back here but I ^ 

I can only gst six of them so you had better leave© 

Ku law prLessor fdvised the students that bars are not covered 

in the Civil Rights Act© 
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Legal Action 

Reports on freedom-of-choice results in three parishes were 
filed *dth the federal District Court at Baton Rouge, sho^ng that 
at least two of the school systems will have two or more teachers 
of a minority race in e£ch school. They are Ascension and West 
Baton Rouge parishes. The East Feliciana Parish report did not 
cover faculty desegregation efforts© 
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On student desegregation, the report for Ascension Parish 
showed that 7? Negro students chose formerly all-white schools o 
Four schools in the district will remain all white o Remaining 
all Negro will be six schools o 

For West Baton Rouge Parish, the report showed that three 
formerly all-white schools will be desegregated with a total of 132 
Negroes o All others in the district will remain segregatedo 
Fifty-three Negro students will attend formerly all-white schools 
in East Feliciana Parish, according to the report o 

-5f 

In a split decision, a special three-judge panel in New Orleans 
ruled that a Houston, Texas, school construction program did not 
perpetuate de facto segregationo The decision could have far reaching 
effects on other school programs o There was sharp disagreement 
between the majority. Judge Richard To Rives and District Judge 
Ben Oonnally, and the Minority, Judge John Minor Wisdomo 

Wisdom accused his fellow jurists of sweeping the issue under 
the rug when they held that Negro students are not required to 
attend white schoolv'=’ and that ’’racial imbalance in a particular 
school does not, in itself, evidence a deprivation of constitutional 
rights o ” 
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The UoSo Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals ruled unconstitutional 
a Port Allen city ordinance striking at Negroes who picketed the 
West Baton Rouge Parish School Board building. The pickets had 
been protesting what they called ’’racist policies of the board.” 

The court said the limitations of the ordinance were unreasonable 
and the city had exercised its power in a way that unduly infringes 
on protected freedom by allowing purdshment for the fair exercise 
of First Amendirent rights. In its ruling, the court said the city 
’’under the guise of regulating conduct reachable by the police power 
had permitted punishment for the expression of unpopular views.” 

U.S. District Judge Ben C. Dawkins Jr. in Shreveport said that 
freedom-of-choice school attendance plans in North Louisiana parishes 
will be reviewed during hearings this summer. He said he will 
accept evidence to determine if the plans should continue in the 
light of a DoS. Supremo Court decision striking down such plans 
in Virginia, Tennessee and Arkansas. The hearings will be held 
July 23 in Monroe and July 2^ in Shreveport. 
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